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NOW... 


for modern business . . . In the new Remington Rand 
electric adding machine, cushioned power gives | a 
welcome relief from harsh office clatter, You'll turn] 
out more work with new ease on this quieter, 
faster model—with its longer, streamlined 
motor bars and famous 10-key touch-control 
keyboard. All feature keys are electrified — 

you add, subtract, multiply directly —as fast as 
your fingers will move. For full details, call your 


local Remington Rand representative. 





Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 
on moving parts — insure smoother operation 


and longer life. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 
tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for ‘Ripples of 
Sound,” Remington Rand, Dept. FB-2, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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More Safety from the All-Round 
« Vision of New “Pilot-House” Cabs! 


Note the tremendously increased 
vision of new Dodge cabs. Wind- 
shields and windows are higher and 
wider. New rear quarter windows 
are available, adding still more to 
vision and to safety. You get true 
“Pilot-House”’ vision in all directions. 
They are the safest cabs ever built. 
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More Comfort from New Adjust- 
« able “Air-O-Ride” Seats! 


“‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the kind of 
comfort you want. You may have a 
“soft” seat ... or you can ride on a 
“firm” or ‘tmedium’’ seat. You con- 
trol cushion “‘give” by a lever at the 
bottom of the front seat. Seven full 
inches of seat adjustment provide 
the right legroom for every driver. 
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More Safety ... More Comfort Par 
= from New All-Weather Ventilation! 


Whether the thermometer is ten be- 
low or a hundred above—you’re 
comfortable! That’s because of the 
availability of an ingenious combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, newly de- 
signed hot water truck heater, with 





_ powerful fan and defroster tubes, 


vent windows and cowl ventilator. 


4 Easier Handling because of New 
« Chassis Design! 


By moving the front axle back, under 
the frame, and moving the engine 
forward, Dodge has greatly im- 
proved maneuverability and weight 
distribution. Also, a wider front axle 
tread plus a new type of cross 
steering permit a full 37° turning 
angle to left or right. 


/ ... And Your New Dodge Truck will 
* be “Job-Rated,” too! 

Every unit of your truck . . . from 
engine to rear axle . . . will be “*/Job- 
Rated’”’ for economy, dependability, 
performance, and long life. The 248 
basic chassis and body models are 
engineered and built for gross vehicle 
weights up to 23,000 lbs., and for 
gross train weights up to 40,000 Ibs. 


DODGE 
cet Kalen” 
TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 
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When Failure is a“Crime’”... 


Some men are destined never to succeed in business. While 


‘they may be alert and ambitious, they lack native ability; they 


are not executive material, and no amount of training will lift 
them out of the ranks. 

But when men who can succeed fail, then failure is a “crime.” 

They rob themselves and their families of the high income, 
the happiness and the prestige which could be theirs. They 
trade a fortune for a pittance. They deprive business of sorely- 
needed executive talent. 

From thirty-nine years of experience in the executive- 
training field, the Institute knows that 45-calibre men often 
make only 22-calibre progress for one simple reason: They 
lack that complete understanding of business fundamentals 
which every competent executive must have. 

Many of them do brilliant jobs as department heads or as 
administrative assistants—in capacities where only a special- 
ized knowledge of a single department of business is needed. 
But they are unable to fill responsible executive positions 
requiring familiarity with the entire business structure. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” 

Only men free of “blind spots” in their understanding of the 
principles of business can cope with the involved and diversified 
problems executives face every day. 

If you are ambitious and have a measure of native ability, 


‘ the Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you chart your 


course, and supply the knowledge of business fundamentals 
necessary to success. 


The Institute’s story is summed up in a stimulating 64-page 





book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” The book was written 
for mature men only; men who seek—not a magic formula— 
but a sound, realistic approach to the problems they face in 
trying to improve their positions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” for the 
simple reason that it is worth only what you make it worth. 
Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. Others have 
found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are willing to devote one short evening to the study 
of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thou- 
sands of executives, send for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” today. Fill out and return the coupon 
below; your complimentary copy will be mailed 
to you promptly. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 601, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


—_— 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
1 Dept. 601, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
i In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
i “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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DEPARTMENT STORE ANALYSIS 


Annually chalking up a total of $10,000,- 
000,000 in sales, American department 
stores are responsible for one-tenth of. the 
nation’s entire retail business. Accordingly, 
the industry deservedly occupies a represen- 
tative niche in our free enterprise system. 

In the March 1 Forses, then, editor Wil- 
liam Hurd Hillyer focuses his reportorial 
sights on this sprawling industry, bringing 
you a detailed and comprehensive break- 
down of its operations in the sixth install- 
ment of our popular and fact-filled series, 
“This is Capitalism.” 

Hillyer’s article, following the formula 
which has proved so successful in previous 
stories in the series, attacks the subject in 
terms of one representative store: Bright’s 
Department Store, a key enterprise in the 
10,000 population town of Lansford, Pa. 






















“TIMELY” 


Head of one of the nation’s most influen- 
tial publishing houses, Henry Luce (elected 
in a nationwide poll as one of America’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders) has been ‘de- 
scribed as the greatest magazine genius 
since S. S. McClure. This 49-year-old direc- 
tor of the phenomenally successful journal- 
istic ventures known collectively as Time, 
Inc., has also been called other things, not 
all of them flattering. 

What's the real story behind his amazing 
climb to publishing pinnacles? What quali- 
ties have made him one of the world’s out- 
standing dispensers of the printed word? 

In the next issue of Forses, in Laurence 
Bell’s intimate “profile” of Luce, we'll bring 
you a top reporter’s story of this man who 
is himself widely recognized as one of pub- 
lishing’s top “reporters.” 

Another in our “Men of Achievement” 
pieces on outstanding business executives, 
the article will also give you a behind-the- 
cover glimpse into the unique history and 
growth of Time, Inc. It’s an informative, 
interesting, “inside” report. Look for it on 
March 1. 
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E Pluribus Unum! 


An ambitious parcel starts a long 
business trip under a rash of postage 
stamps . . . enough to pay the passage. 

All those stamps had to be bought, 
guarded, counted, separated, moistened 
—and stuck .. . and later counted and 
checked at the postoffice. 

Pretty silly, too ... when you realize 
that merely flicking some levers on a 
postage meter would turn out a single 
stamp for the full amount, on gummed 
tape delivered moistened or dry . . . and 
only one look in the postoffice checks 
the postage amount! E Pluribus Unum 
would be an appropriate motto for a 
postage meter stamp! 


Tue Prrney-Bowes postage meter 
reduces a lot of small operations in 






preparing parcel post . . . saves as much 
as 70% in time and effort in some 
mailing and shipping departments . . . 
speeds the parcel through the postoffice, 
too! The dated postmark also lets the 
recipient know when the parcel was sent. 

Any amount of postage is safe in the 
meter, can’t be used for anything but 
business mailing for your business 
exclusively . . . while every postage 
expenditure is automatically recorded 
and the total added by the meter itself! 

The meter that provides postage 
for parcel post also stamps and seals 
your Office mail. If you ship by mail, 
muchor little,a meter isa realeconomy! 
There’s a model to suit your needs! ... 
Call the nearest PB office for details— 
or write direct for an illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, INc ry 
1734 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches in 
63 cities in the United Statesand Canada. “& 








EDITORIALS 


Prediction: Russia will become less . 
cose towards us, won't force war. 


Sterling, unfortunately, has boca 


less sterling. : 


Selling of our ships could sah 


America. 


. 
Sd 


Communism is skidding. 


“The Voice of America” 
louder, spread more. 


Ps 
should be 


Petrillo's record will be trimmed. 


Truman’s theory that wage b 

and boosting wouldn’t increase cost @ 
living is, of course, absurd. : 
No wonder he favors expanding, not 
reducing, government expenditures, 


Competition is reviving. 


Featherbedding makes the taxpayer 
bed hard to lie on. 


Truman's $40 tax remittance isn't worth 
30¢. 


Devaluation of the franc had become 
painfully necessary. 


The Third Party won’t get to first 
base. 


More equity capital is infinitely prefer- 
able to more debt. 


U. S. needs other things more urgently 
than she needs the costly St. Lawrence 
River Waterway. 


Don't overspend. 


Republicans should substantially raise 
the 40¢ minimum hourly wage. 


This wouldn’t hurt economically, would 
help them politically. 


ERP: Embodies Revival Prospects. 


Time for leaders of highest-paid union 
workers to be curbed. 


Many, many others more urgently de 
serve consideration. 


Emancipate margarine. A 
FORS 7 





















At the center of the Pacific Coast. 


THE ALA, NN 


ul NEW WEST #3 : 


5 huge fast-growing markets. 


Most favorable location for fasf, 
low-cost distribution. 


Terminus of the 3 transcontinental 
rail systems. 


Airways center of the West 
Centrally located world port. 


Largest integrated power system 
‘in the Nation. 





















MILD climate permits year ’round 


we production. 
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“| The NATURAL ~ Industrial Center 
prefer of the N E w Wes some of the facts back of this 11-year-old 


slogan are briefly stated above. They are more fully explained— 
il along with many others—in our 52-page factbook, “How To 
gen) Win the Markets of the NEW West.” 


wrence 
Every manufacturer or wholesaler who is thinking West needs 
this book. Its facts, figures, photos and airplane-view maps will 





DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL — give you a clear, overall picture of the amazing NEW West 
es fornia throu} eNcisds Mas, | and Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
y Taise other special events and scores 


f fi ig- , 
Sp points of inrerest: Ask for | 200 big-name manufacturers and wholesalers located here prove 
the truth of its statements. 














mi WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 
M ET ~ f) p f] l| ] A y When you have studied its data and statistics you will want more detailed 
- information. If you will write us—in confidence—the requirements of 
your western operation, we will compile a special report directly applied 
union to your problem. 
As the first step, write today for “How To Win the Markets of the 
NEW West.” 
tly de METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 








The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


7802 
ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - 
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GY: an exciting adventure to discover scenes of rare 
beauty in the Golden State. Day and night, enjoyable 
recreation awaits you. 


Go there the convenient, carefree way—by train—in 
smartly appointed, air conditioned Pullmans or Coaches. 
Daily service on the famous Streamliners “City of Los 
Angeles” and “City of San. Francisco.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of thee Daily Sitamlinert 


i 
1 Union Pacific Railroad 
Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet ' Room No. 186, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
describing California or any other of £ 1am interested in a train trip to the following region. Please send 
these vacation regions ¥ booklet. 
“ee , 
t 
Sup Valley ¢ Utah-Arizona Nationosl go ~~ ee ee 
: (Name region) 
Parks * Yellowstone * Colorado * ' 
EES EL ee ee a Oe ane Se eee 
Dude Ranches « Pacific Northwest © ; same: 
Hoover Dam ? Street _ . - - evesceeecececoscooesoseese 
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LACK OF INDIGNATION 


It seems to me that, with all our schooling 
and psychology, we have lost a lot of horg 
sense and almost completely the power of 
righteous indignation and the feeling thy 
one alone with God is a multitude. 

The current expression of “not sticking 
one’s neck out” seems to be the national 
attitude. 
~ At such a time Fores is a real comfort, 
L. E. Watpecx, West Orange, N. J. 


“TOP FIFTY" ARE EMPLOYEES 


I suppose every industrial and commercial 
set-up in the United States, and much of: the 
world, has been tremendously interested jn 
the accolade you have bestowed upon the 
“Foremost Fifty.” 

The real point for those “below the salt” 
is to gather that you have found the new 
tops of businesses to be, more nearly and 
frequently than heretofore, top employees 
working in businesses that belong to other, 

That knowledge must change the working 
tenor and power of thousands of able men 
across the nation, and word of it is the 
best thing given us so far.—J. Esxpau 
Fisupurn, New York, N. Y. 


REA RECOGNITION 


In the 30th Anniversary Issue you gave 
recognition to one group that surprised me 
greatly, and that was the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration—the group that is build 
ing a political organization for the propo 
nents of socialism and the government oper 
ation of business. Reader’s Digest carried a 
article by Mr. Flynn on “The Hidden Red 
Ink in TVA.” This article calls attention to 
the fact that the TVA, as a typical gover 
ment agency, is not paying interest on money 
and is not paying taxes the same as i 
dustry. 

I was dumbfounded when I saw this 
article in Forses.—M. H. Frank, vice-presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


READERS SAY | 









The whole Lancaster series of articles 
intended to convey a complete, comprehen 
sive picture of how business and life tick % 
a typical community. We too are vehement! 
opposed to extension of government invasio 
of industry and business.—Eb. 


CITATION ACKNOWLEDGED 


Our Executive Vice-President, Waltet 
Braunschweiger, at the first directors’ meet 
ing of our bank held in 1948, carried out 
commission that Forses had given to him 
and presented to me before the Board th 
Forses Citation that was to have been pre 
sented to me at the 30th Anniversary Di 
ner. 

It was a matter of deep regret to me th 
I was not able to be present at the banqué 
in New York at which most of the othe 
citations were presented. Everyone has to 
me that it was a splendid affair and di 
great credit to the Forses organization. 

My hearty congratulations and very 5 
wishes for continuing success.—L. M. Gi 
NINI, president, Bank of America, San Fra 
cisco, Calif. 
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ON May 3rd 1948, when the British 
Industries Fair opens, buyers from all 
over the world will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the products of 3,000 United 
Kingdom manufacturers. 

This annual event is the world’s larg- 
est national trade Fair. Such is its size 
and importance that you are urged to 
come yourself. You are assured of per- 
sonal contact with actual manufacturers 


LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


1948 


MAY 3-14 


or sole selling agents and you will find 
exhibits carefully grouped by trades so 
that comparisons may be made quickly. 
Above all you will see new achievements, 
new methods of manufacture and new 
ideas all executed with superb crafts- 
manship. 

This is your only opportunity in 1948 
to review within a few days the achieve- 
ments of 87 United Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 
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OLA Friind in Need... the Wei 
Your Neighbor’s ‘Jeep’ 


A friend in need is a friend in deed. 


The friend is the Nickel in your neigh- 
bor’s ‘Jeep.’ The deed is the help it gives 
ip plowing out your driveway when you’re 
showed under. 


The four-wheeled work horse named ‘Jeep’ 
is tireless, because many a part gets extra 
strength and toughness from Nickel. For 
steels containing Nickel stand up to stress, 
wear and heat, 


For these reasons, automotive engineers 
use Nickel alloys in busses...trucks... 
wherever their extra stamina is needed. 


ae— 


In many, many things you use every day 
Nickel serves unseen. That’s why Nickel is 
called ““Your Unseen Friend.” 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 
the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use. Address Dept.l6x. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


-- Your Unseen Friend 
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mcreasing friction between Republican leaders will bring a lot of comfort and assist- 
ace to the Truman administration before the GOP agrees on a party platform and candi- 
f te at Philadelphia next June. It is more or less normal for a party which does not 
ontrol the White House to be split sharply over which man should be the standard- 
jearer, but is distinctly extraordinary to find substantial disagreement over key 


Ssues among today's "Big 5" in the GOP race:.Dewey, Taft, Stassen, Vandenberg and 
a) ren. 


1 





. Among major problems facing the current Congress, Republican unity is impres- 
bive only in connection with the reduction of personal income taxes. Even in this case 
mere are differences as to the amount of the cut. Other subjects of Congressional de- 


late on which Republicans will slug it out in public before reaching a common ground 
ire as follows: 





1. European Recovery Program--GOP is committed to continuing at least a semblance 
of the wartime bipartisan foreign policy. That assures adoption of the Marshall 
Plan=--but with important reservations. One question on which there is substantial 
disagreement among Republicans is amount of money to be voted. 








2. Inflation Controls--GOP gained control of Congress in '46 elections because the 
public had had enough of wartime controls, shortages, OPA, etc. Republican party 
line, in general, has been to free the economy as far as possible, as soon as pos= 
sible. But many Republicans are beginnning to wonder how long this policy will 
remain tenable. Advocates of food rationing, for example, expect to make headway 
this Spring when serious shortages are likely. 





3. Military Preparedness--Split within Republican ranks over universal military 
training will make many headlines before Summer. GOP strong man in Congress, Sena-= 
tor Taft, outspokenly opposes UMT. A powerful minority, particularly in the House, 
considers UMT an immediate must. Similar division of Republican opinion exists on 
general subject of big spending for defense needs. 








-RIKE OUTLOOK--Biggest labor question to be answered this Spring is how far rank-and- 
dle will follow militant policy of union leaders. AFL executive council predicts that 
then wage contracts in major industries expire soon "the most difficult period in the 
listory of labor relations in this country threatens to ensue." That forecast--moti-. 
fated at least as much by the union bosses’ animus toward the Taft-Hartley Act as by 


me economic outlook=--can come true only if workers by and large are ready to take to 
me picket line. 








Are most workers ready to strike? Answer is probably NO--particularly if 
feasonable wage increases can be obtained without striking and especially if the strike 
Bbject is primarily to demonstrate the alleged unworkability of the labor law. Election 
year politics are another factor. Serious strike wave would outrage voters, insuring 
Sefeat of many union-backed candidates. 











TACK ON PRICES--Federal Trade Commission is planning a new phase of the Administra- 
ion's “jawbone campaign" to talk prices down. The FIC is seeking (Continued on page 13) 
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METALS Significant: A fundamental shift in the structure of American industry is in 


dicated as post-war expansion plans take definite shape. One survey shows 


that while metal-working industries expect to boost their productive capacity some twoe 


thirds over the pre-war level, the metal producing companies which supply them--of 
which steel is the largest--anticipate an increase of only 40 to 50%. Heretofore, in- 


dices of metal-working production and steel production closely paralleled each other. .., | A 


Greater output of steel, aside from official expansion programs, may result from three 
sources: augmented flow of scrap from government surplus and from overseas, improved 
quality and quantity of coking coal, and improvements in steel mill technology. 
RAILROADS Expansion and rehabilitation continues apace. Belief that higher rates will 
be granted the roads by the ICC is reflected in planned capital expendi- 
tures this year at a figure higher than last year's $750 million operating income. 

« « « Spur to railroad electrification may result from a radically new departure in 
locomotive design: a "packaged" electric locomotive that can be constructed for either 


Switching, passenger or heavy freight service by putting together identical power units 


in "building block" style. . . . Losing ground: Because of an excess of equipment re- 
tirements over new installations, the roads found themselves with fewer locomotives 
and freight cars at the end of 1947 than at the beginning. 


PURCHASING 





a hand-to-mouth to 90-day commitment policy. Moreover, while the trend 
in 1947's last quarter was toward the 90-day side, last month witnessed a slight shift 
toward 30- to 60-day limits. This growing conservatism on future coverage is a re- 
flection of continued high production, coupled with growing price instability. The 
trend is also borne out by a general policy of holding industrial inventories to the 


minimum required for production. Very few purchasing agents report unbalanced inven- 
tories. 


TEXTILES Some idea of the heavy drain on cotton textiles during the war years is 


gained from the Cotton-Textile Institute's estimate of a 13=billion linear 
yard deficit in consumer and industrial inventories. This vacuum must be filled, in ad- 
dition to current requirements, before production is in balance with demand. ... Pre= 
diction: We'll continue to consume an average of one billion grease pounds of wool annu- 
ally, 500 million linear yards of woolens and worsteds. The American Wool Council, as- 
sessing this enlarged market, is proposing measures to improve the wool industry. These 
include fundamental research to increase the usage values of available types and quali- 


ties of wool, stimulation of public interest in the exclusive and essential values of 
wool apparel, and a broad educational program. 


INDUSTRY GROWTH Will 1949 witness a decline in capital expenditures? Probably, says 4 


recent survey. Revealing that post-war expansion plans of manufactur- 
ing industries--representing 40% of total capital expenditures--were two-thirds complete 
at the end of 1947, it finds that such programs are expected to be 85% complete by the 
year's end. Importance of capital expenditures in our economy rests on the historic 
relationship between business activity and capital expenditures for new plant and 
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Caution prevails: An even greater number of purchasing agents now report 
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eens A high investment rate 
oincided with high levels of business 
activity. However, many industries, such 
pas electric utilities, railroads and petro- 
lewn, will still have considerable expan- 
"sion to undertake, while normal replace- 
ent of obsolete equipment will require 
arge amounts of capital after 1948. 








Rental housing projects of life 
‘4 insurance companies, already 

® completed, under construction, or in the 
® planning stage, represent a total invest- 
4 ment of $400 million, are designed to take 


a ING 






| care of some 200,000 persons. . . . Con- 
a tinued high lumber prices are anticipated 
“7 ' for this year as demand outstrips supply 
“a > and, for the most part, transportation 


| difficulties remain unsolved. .. . Active 


ed / market in existing homes paralleling that 
| of 1947 is predicted, though not regaining 
rf _ the 1946 pace. No tendency for higher 
: » prices is foreseen unless building costs 
“ # should olimb higher. 
ie | APPLIANCES Manufacturers feel confident 
te 2 that 1948 will result ina 
od ' banner year, despite shortages of some 
‘ a materials. However, as the year progresses, 
| adjustments will have to be made, sales 
) organizations strengthened. Right now, 
= » while productive and retail sales facili- 
a ® ties are increasing, there's reported to 
+ be a dearth of trained salesmen in some 
® lines. This situation may evolve into a 
® trouble spot as various items return to 
| ' stiffer competitive conditions. 
" } MARITIME ne bright spot: The oil in- 
F dustry's recent placement of 
' tanker orders will keep construction- 
ar hungry shipbuilders busy for some time. 


g- | Amount of this new tonnage is said to be 
} higher than last year's total output by 
# domestic shipyards. . . . Coastwise and 





Ki » intercoastal services are still lagging be- 

as - hind pre-war figures, with two-thirds fewer 

a ' vessels carrying half the cargo. 

‘ FOREIGN TRADE. The gap between U.S. ex- 
E ports and imports is ex- 

a Sete to narrow during the course of the 

re year, according to a recent export busi- 


ness survey. It's estimated that while ex- 
ports should stay close to last year's 
record-breaking figure, imports of goods 
and services will increase by a billion 
' and a half dollars. --THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 
{Continued from page 11) 


increased funds to be used to publicize 
industries in which prices and profits 
are deemed to be excessive. Idea is to 
spotlight "horrid examples" in hopes of 
forcing general reforms. 








































FTC economists think part of present 
inflation results from "what-the-traffic- 
will-bear" pricing policies by a few big. 
companies in key fields. This is regarded 
as objectionable though legal; hence the 
plan to use the publicity weapon. 





CONGRESS & BUSINESS--If Democratic cam- 
paigners this year make their traditional 
charge that the GOP is the "servant of big 
business", they will be asking for an argu- 
ment from almost any informed business 
man. Despite a few such pro-business re- 
forms as the labor law, fact is that present 
Congress has done little to stem the tide 
of government regulation. 











For example, first appropriation 
bill of the year now on its way to passage 
okays increased funds for every major busi- 
nesS-regulating agency. Included are ICC, 
SEC, FPC, FCC, FTC, and others. Hike in 
funds for Justice Dept.'s anti-trust divi- 
sion may be expected later. 











RUSSIAN THREAT=-Top U. S. military planners 
agree that war with Russia is unlikely for 
about 10 years. They concede the possi- 
bility of an "incident" arising before 
then, which could spread into another 
global conflict. Chief tenet on which the > 
"no war" thesis is based is that the Soviet 
is no more prepared to fight now than the 
rest of the world, and won't be for years. 








This belief does NOT mean that our 
defense strategists think we have a breath- 
ing spell. On the contrary, they are try- 
ing their hardest to convince leaders in 
Congress and elsewhere that the U. S. should 
spend $20 billion annually for prepared- 
ness. That rate is about double what U. S. 
Budget estimates for defense expenditures 


next year. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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The up-to-the-minute modern South has a 
new look too...one that’s setting the business 
style for the nation. 


You can see it in the thousands of busy 
modern industries all along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System . . . in the endless 
volume and variety of finished products they’re 
fashioning ... in the new factories going up 
everywhere ...in the rapid expansion of 


The South Has A “New Look”, Too! 





established businesses . . . in the optimism 
and confidence on all sides. 


In this “new look” you will find a bright 
pattern for your economic future . . . years of 
unlimited opportunity in a fertile land that’s 
tailor-made for sound industrial growth and 
prosperity. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmaeT &. Reomrnns 


_— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Will Industry Be Able to Raise Enough Capital ? 


Will American industry and business be able to raise 
enough capital te preserve our Free Enterprise System, to 
cope with the expanding needs of an expanding nation? 

Not unless New Deal policies, endorsed afresh by Presi- 
dent Truman, are checked. 

Spurred doubtless by Henry A. Wallace’s entry into the 
Presidential race, Truman has swung flagrantly to the 
Left, even urges re-imposition of a 75% excess profits tax 
on employment-providing concerns. 

The trend throughout the whole world is strongly 
towards more and more governmental usurpation of func- 
tions and fields heretofore entrusted to investor-owned 
organizations, institutions. 

Will the American people succumb to engulfment by 
politicians? Will they follow the example of Britain, Russia, 
other countries, by surrendering to State Socialism, totali- 
tarianism ? 

I have long been alarmed over the refusal of our thrifty, 
self-denying individuals and families who saved money, 
to invest their funds in so-called venture capital, meaning 
the common (and preferred) stocks of our corporations. 
The record is deeply disturbing. 

So much so that as president of the Investors League 
I cordially endorsed, participated in an all-day forum in 
Philadelphia on “How to Resume the Flow of Venture 
Capital.” 

The SEC has kindly furnished me with a compilation 
of new corporate securities issued since 1934, when that 
governmental body began compiling such statistics. 

Bluntly, savers have been afraid to furnish adequate 
amounts of stock capital—although it should immediately 
be added that since the repudiation of the New Deal by 
the election of a Republican Congress in 1946, conditions 
have brightened. 

During the 10 years 1919-28, new corporate finance aver- 
aged $3,512,000,000. In 1929 the total reached $8,639,- 
000,000. And in the following year, even after the collapse 
of the boom, it was $4,944,000,000. 

In these pre-New Deal times, preferred and common 
stocks bulked large in new financing. Since then, wow! 
Here is the SEC’s official compilation: 


New Corporate Securities Offered in U.S. 


1934-1947 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Bonds and Preferred Common 
Year Notes _ Stock Stock 
st bhiner ch odie $ 372 $6 $20 
i ecsh sku hsende 2,225 86 22 
TMithisespeccccens 4,029 271 272 
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hath Pincintandes 4,855 758 
ii tad ciceiitump ics 4,870 1,127 
i cndieattinkee dein: 3,785 682 





*Eleven months’ total. 


Note that as the New Deal fell into disfavor investors 
became somewhat more willing to risk their savings in 
equity securities. Nevertheless, in order to raise needed 
money corporations found it necessary to resort mainly 
to increasing their debts, in the form of bonds and notes. 
So much so that more and more business companies are 
becoming overweighted by debts. This is dangerous, un- . 
healthy. 

Investors lately have awakened to this disturbing fact. 
The New. Deal Government persistently forced down in- 
terest rates. Investors finally rebelled. It is no longer pos- 
sible for either corporations or’ the U.S. Government to 
sell bonds at the inordinately low yields brought about last 
year. : \ 

What of the future? | 

As I see it, the upward trend in interest rates will con- 
tinue, the conservative investor will receive at least a 
somewhat less inadequate income, wage. 

It will not be enough, however, to increase slightly, or 
even considerably, the yield on gilt-edge bonds, govern- 
ment or corporate. It will be absolutely necessary to en-— 
courage resumption of the flow of savings into stocks, 
into “risk capital,” if our uniquely fruitful American 
economy is to be perpetuated. 

This cannot be attained if the majority of voters en- 
trench New Dealism of the pattern vehemently espoused 
by vote-currying Harry Truman. His income tax proposals 
are sheer demagoguery. His attitude towards industry is 
absurd, self-contradictory. In one breath he commands 
industry to expand and expand production. In the very 
next breath he declaims that tax imposts on profits of in- 
dustry be extortionately increased. 

What you and I, every voter, must ponder is whether we 
prefer mounting State Socialism, farther and farther ad- 
vance towards political totalitarianism, or whether we pre- 
fer preservation of the American Way of Life, the most 
satisfactory ever devised in the world’s history. 








“ om 
__ I am alarmed over the spread of co-operatives that do 
_ not pay their full share of taxes, especially the latest de- 
_ Yelopment in that field, namely, the setting up of grocery 
stores by labor unions to drive out of business tax-paying 
groceries. This movement is being spearheaded by the CIO 
United Auto Workers in Detroit. These CIO concerns can 
and actually do under-cut tax-paying retail stores. But 
why? 

They do business in the local union’s meeting place; 
therefore pay no rent or taxes; get light and heat free; 
pay no wages because union members donate their services 
free; money is supplied by the union’s treasury, so no 
interest has to be paid on borrowed capital. They sell no 
perishable groceries, except eggs, refuse to handle fresh 
fruits and vegetables or meats and other goods that might 
spoil before being sold. They keep open only a few hours 
a day, three days a week. 

“If wide extension of this plan should succeed in cutting 
out all retail grocers,” asks Edward A. Evans, Scripps- 
Howard writer who has conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion, “who'd give the public the services union food-supply 
stations save money by not giving? Who'd sell perishable 
foods? Who'd pay the taxes grocers pay now? Who'd 
operate comfortable, convenient stores in every neighbor- 
hood, keeping open all day every week day? And who'd 
provide jobs for all the grocery clerks now earning 
wages?” 

Our Government must be maintained at the cost of 
multiple-billions yearly. Each and every time a non-tax- 
paying enterprise is launched, whether in the retail, agri- 
cultural; public utility or any other field, the area of busi- 
ness taxpayers is reduced. 

Should such non-tax-paying activities expand enor- 
mously, to whom can the Government turn to pay the 
enormous taxation necessary to maintain government? 
Carried far enough, our Government would starve, our 
free enterprise “economy would collapse. We would no 
longer be America, “the land of the free,” 
cessful nation on the face of the earth. 


* 
Meditation aids realization. 
* 


Get Satisfaction From Your Job 


One of life’s most genuine satisfactions comes from con- 
sciousness of work well done. I have one relative, of the 
working class, whose happiness is enviable. He gives every- 
thing in him to doing his work painstakingly, to achieving 
maximum results within his rather humble sphere. 

It is just as possible for a wage earner as a president to 
derive joy from putting into the world his best endeavors. 
Since work occupies most of our waking hours, it is in- 
finitely important that we bring to it the right attitude, 

that we make it congenial, the source of daily satisfaction. 
My old friend, Tom Dreier, the best editor in America of 
company publications, writes: 

“Every day is vacation day for me. I cannot remember 


| 






the most suc- 


whe) Ak te ee ee ee 

There has been much drudgery, of course, and at time 
circumstances have forced me to do something I didn’t” 
want to do. But all the while I knew that with that drudgery 
I was buying something of value; so I accepted it as part 
of the game—like a sand trap on a golf course. The golfer 


tries to keep out of traps, but if he gets in one he gains 


nothing by cursing or bemoaning his fate. He’d better say, 
‘Here is a chance for me to show some extra control and 
extra skill.” You’d better enjoy the passing moment be- 
cause you'll never have any but passjng moments to 
enjoy.” 
I most heartily endorse these sage sentiments. 
* 


A full day’s production produces satis- 
faction—and other rewards. 


* 


Should We Expand State Socialism ? 


A Scottish member of the British Parliament, Sir Wil- 
liam Y. Darling, recently made a broadcast in this coun- 
try and quoted these comments made to him by one of 
his electors: 


This nationalization is a very queer thing. The more you own, 
it seems the less you have. We own now the Bank of England, but 
I am no better off. We own the coal mines, and I have less coal. 
We own the railroads, but I can’t get a train for my holiday. This 
is Socialism. The more we own, apparently, the less we get, 

This legislator, who is vice-president of the Society of 
Individualists, speaking as a politician, went on to say: 


The politicians go on telling the people that business men can- 
not be trusted to handle the affairs of the nation. That policy has 
become a god which bureaucrats ignorantly worship. They speak 
of social security. Where does it come from? Not from the Gov- 
ernment. It comes from taxing the people. 

I have said in the House of Commons, I have said before 
chambers of commerce, that the business man is actually the 
choice of the people. He cannot exist unless the people vote for 
him every day—by purchasing from him what he has to sell every 
day. I submit that no man can be even moderately well off in 
business except by the economic vote of his constituents—his cus- 
tomers. They choose him. 


May- you, on this side of the Atlantic, profit by our mistakes 
and our blunders. 


To Get The Most Out Of Life 


To enrich your life, you must strive to your very utmost 
to enrich the life of others. Selfishness never satisfies. It 
satiates. Giving gets. It is eternally true that “No man 
liveth unto himself’—happily. It still is eternally true 
that one may gain the whole world (materially) and lose 
his own soul. 

Why has the assassinated Gandhi evoked universal trib- 
utes? Primarily, because he sought no self-aggrandizement, 
because he utterly renounced materialism, because he lived 
a life of self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, asceticism, built no 
armies or force of any kind to achieve his objectives, 
relied on the infinite power of the spiritual. The Bible 
decrees, “The meek shall inherit the earth.” No human 
being in modern times, in death, has been accorded more 
universal acclaim than the meek Gandhi. 

Spirit still is mightier than the sword. 
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HOW FAR AWAY IS 
YOUR “BREAK-EVEN” POINT? 

















Sales are up, sure. But, in most cases, costs are 
up even more. In fact, so heavy is the burden 
of operating overhead today that a slight 
slump in sales might find many firms at the 
“break-even” point—if not below it. 


That’s why alert management men are 
demanding as never before facts, facts and 
more facts—complete, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on which to base sound decisions and 
plan successful strategy. And that’s one 


important reason for stepping up the mecha- 
nized efficiency of your office and accounting 
procedures. When you replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern Burroughs machines and 
methods, you get today’s facts today. And your 
people do their work in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. 


Why not talk it over with your local Burroughs 
representative? Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S ih 
: Burroug Ss 








Men ot Achievement 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


TILL under 40, Nelson Rockefeller 

has solidly forged for himself a 
unique record in history. 

It is not because he became at 31 
the president of Rockefeller Center 
Corp., which-is responsible for guiding 
the destinies of the world’s most colos- 
sal real estate development. Rather, it 
is because, though not trained as a pro- 
fessional diplomat, he proved himself 
one of the world’s most successful un- 
official ambassadors—and not to a 
single country, but to an entire hemi- 
sphere. 

In the half-decade 1940 to 1945, 
first as Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and, later, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of relations 
with the South American republics, he 
spark-plugged the total mobilization of 
the resources, economic and cultural, 
of the Latin-American republics on the 
side of the Allies. 

In the process he brought about 
closer commercial relationship and 
solidarity of purpose between the 


' United States and the 20 Latin-Amer- 


ican republics than had been achieved 
in the previous century-and-a-half. 


WORLD TRAVELER 


Nelson Rockefeller’s interest in 
bringing about this closer rapport was 
a direct result of his tireless energy 
end the keen intellectual curiosity 
which makes him seek first-hand infor- 
mation about any problem. Graduating 
from Dartmouth in 1930, where he 
won a Phi Beta Kappa key, he spent, 
in the next seven years, what time he 
could spare from humble apprentice- 


_ ship jobs (first learning banking at the 


Chase and then Big Business with the 
Rockefeller interests) in travel which 
girdled the globe. 

The climax in this self-educational 
tour of learning how the peoples of 
other parts of the world live was an 
extensive trip to South America in the 
Spring of 1937. Accompanying him, 





A. Wyn Witurams is a Contributing Editor 
of Forses. 
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besides his wife, was 
Joseph Rovensky, an 
economist and a vice- 
president of the Chase 
National Bank, Jay 
Crane of Standard Oil, 
and his own brother, 
Winthrop. Before they 
returned to New York 
they had visited most 
of the countries south 
of the Rio Grande. 
They learned the views 
of all classes of busi- 
ness men, politicians 
and priests, also those 
of the large peon class. 

The more Nelson 
Rockefeller exchanged 
views with his South 
American hosts the 
more he became aware 
of a chasm of misun- 
derstanding which our Administra- 
tion’s excellently conceived “good 
neighbor policy,” begun under Presi- 
dent Coolidge, had not completely 
been able to bridge. The higher 
echelons in government posts might 
appreciate the merit of high sounding 
ideological conceptions, but the com- 
mon people of the South American 
republics could only be moved to 
affection for Uncle Sam by something 
of a more concrete nature. 
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Summoning, in addition to those 
who had accompanied him on his tour, 
some other friends who well knew 
Latin-American temperament, he held 
prolonged informal discussions on 
hemisphere defense. When the discus- 
sions ended, he asked each of the par- 
ticipants to submit memoranda out- 
lining what each thought would best 
bring about closer co-operation be 


tween the United States and its sister 


Latin-American republics. 





Overcoming the handicap of inherited wealth, Nelson Rocke- 


feller has forged a brilliant career of his own, has won 
renown for his promotion of better Latin-American relations 





This conviction crystallized, after 
the fall of France in 1940, into the 
forceful and, also, somewhat impetuous 
action that is characteristic of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s mental make-up. He de- 
cided that something must be done and 
done quickly to block Nazi influence 
in some South American republics. 


Nelson Rockefeller then drew up 
composite recommendations of his own 
and took them to Harry Hopkins, 
President Roosevelt’s assistant. Hop- 
kins immediately grasped the broad 
vision underlying Rockefeller’s plans 
and sat up until 3 u’clock in the morn- 
ing discussing them with him. Two 
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efeller “to go to work.” 
‘The rest is history. 

Although Rockefeller is a Repub- 
ican, such is his sense of fairplay and 
innate modesty that he leans over 
backward to attribute whatever success 
he might have had in his mission to 
the unstinted support he received from 
the late President and the members of 
his government, most of whom were in 
opposite political camps to Rockefeller. 

The activities initiated by young 
Nelson, all calculated to bring the vast 
resources of Latin-America, economic 
and cultural, into the stream of the 
United States’ effort to win the war, 
are too numerous for this brief sketch. 
They entailed so many projects on so 
many fronts that only a man of his 
brilliant organizing abilities - could 
have coped with the bewildering num- 
ber of divisions, sections, committees, 
and subcommittees it was necessary to 
set up. He nat only saw to it that Nazi 
commercial activities in Latin-America 
were stopped, with a compilation of a 
list of 6,000 firms participating, which 
were blacklisted, but he also saw to it 
that the South American countries had 
their economies as little dislocated as 
possible by the war through lack: of 
materials in critical supply. 


A PRACTICAL HUMANITARIAN 


A combination of the humanitarian 
instincts and the practical shrewdness 
that Nelson seems to have inherited 
from his famous grandfather, old 
John D., is seen in one of the biggest 
projects initiated by his department. 
This was a program of sanitation and 
food supply, operative in each of the 
South American republics, except the 


[Argentine and Cuba. 


Beginning with an outlay of $25,- 
000,000, it was continued after the war 
by the various South American re- 





\ Ipublics, has already involved an ex- 


penditure of over $100,000,000. 
While the program had its idealistic 
pects, and was a source of goodwill 
or the United States, there was one 
actical distinguishing feature. Sig- 
ificantly, Rockefeller’s missions in 
eneral chose as thie locales of their 


nomic resources and most likely to 
er future commercial relations 
this country. 
After Nelson Rockefeller resigned 
government service at the end 
the war, to attend to his numerous 
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later President Roosevelt asked business interests, he continued pri- 


vately where he left off publicly. 

To help the various South American 
countries develop an expanded econ- 
omy, and by a higher standard of 
living enlarge their commerce with the 
United States, he and his brothers have 
established the International Basic 
Economy Corp. 

While the corporation expects to 
make profits, it is only so that ad- 
ditional projects may be financed. Its 
real purpose is to help South American 
countries develop their own resources. 
The Rockefeller Corp. will, when re- 


quired, furnish some capital to a proj- 





As one of America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders—elected in a- 
nationwide poll—Nelson Rocke- 
feller received the following cita- 
tion from ForsBes Magazine: 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, New Y ork, 
New York. 


True to family traditions, he 
has most diligently served the 
common good, has preeminently 
promoted closer cultural and eco- 
nomic relations with the Amer- 
icas beyond our southern bor- 
ders, thereby contributing in- 
valuably to the cause of interna- 
tional peace and goodwill. The 
genius behind marvelous Radio 
City, America’s _most-visited 
Mecca. 











ect. Investors in the particular country 
where the corporation operates will be 
encouraged to subscribe as big a share 
as possible. 

What the corporation considers as 
its most useful function is to furnish 
the American managerial skill and 
technical advice. The basic plans of the 
corporation to encourage the South 
American countries to rely as much as 
possible on self-help is in line with 
Nelson Rockefeller’s belief that the 
fortuitous possession of wealth makes 
for responsibility and opportunity. 

His tenet is: “Millions for self de- 
velopment but not one cent for pauper- 
izing charity.” 

The corporation is already active in 
Brazil and Venezuela. It is hoped later 
to extend its services to other South 
American countries and make avail- 
able the American “know-how” to 
develop a firm foundation for ex- 
pansion of production. There is nothing 


picayune about any of Nelson Rocke- 





feller’s ideas or plans: he is no more 
intimidated by the task of changing 
the economy of the Latin-America re- 
publics than he was, during the war, 
by the task of re-orienting their affec- 
tions. 

This confidence is not born out of 
self-conceit as to what he can achieve. 
Rockefeller personally is one of the 
most modest of men. Rather, it is the 
result of his belief in the ability of 
effort to overcome any obstacle. His 
faith in hard work is the faith that will 
move mountains. 

He is a tireless worker, arriving at 
his office, most days, before 8.30 and 
rarely leaving before six—often, ac- 
cording to one of his secretaries— 
taking home a _ bulging brief case 
“cram full of junk,” on which his 
naturally curious mind has not had 
time to inform itself during his regular 
business hours. 

HAD NORMAL UPBRINGING 


Despite all the Rockefeller wealth, 
his upbringing was not different from 
millions of other American boys whose 
family circumstances are above the 
poverty line. 

Born at Bar Harbor on July 8, 1908, 
the second son of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. and Abby Greene Aldrich, he re- 
ceived his primary education at the 
Lincoln School in New York. This was 
a democratic, intellectual, co-educa- 
tional day school that was as far from 
being snobbishly exclusive as any pri- 
vate school can be. His parents con- 
fined him at this time to the munifi- 
cent allowance of 30¢ a week, part of 
which he had to save. 

He chose to enter democratic Dart- 
mouth College for his university train- 
ing, where he majored in economics, 
graduating with a bachelor of arts de- 


gree in 1930—and a Phi Beta Kappa- 


key. He participated actively in college 
activities. He was vice-president of his 
class one year but failed in his can- 
didacy for president, after a whirlwind 
campaign, two years later. 

While at Dartmouth, unlike many 
other students, he could not afford a 
car on the campus, as he was kept 
down to a strict allowance of $1,500, 


which had to take care of everything, | 


including tuition fees. 

Upon graduating, Rockefeller mar- 
ried Mary Todhunter Clark. They have 
five children. 

Currently, besides being president 
of the International Basic Economy 

[Continued on page 34) 











By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


EAR-ROUND employee recrea- 

tion is losing its novelty and fast 

becoming an accepted pattern in 
industrial relations. Time was—and 
not very long ago—when playtime for 
workers in industry was confined to 
good weather months. Reason was that 
management defined the term “recrea- 
tion” itself as physical activities, pri- 
marily suitable for those with a bent 
for strenuous athletics. 

Also, many recreation directors hired 
by management were “outdoor types” — 
men who looked’ upon the less strenu- 
ous outlets as “sissy stuff.” The pros- 
pect of setting up knitting clubs for 
older women and monthly “bull ses- 
sions” for foremen left thern completely 
muscle-bound. In fact, if you told them 
that an employee-sponsored hobby 
show would outdraw a softball game 
any day in the week, they'd react with 
a “what’s the world coming to” stare. 

This type of recreation director is 
passing into limbo, with his place 
being taken by men and women whose 
slogan for good employee programs is 
“the greatest good for the greatest 
number.” And that includes activities 
the year-round. 

It was the war—with its influx of 
women, the overage and the handi- 
capped—that caused management to 
reassess its ideas, to realize that a long 
and slow chess game may be just as 
exciting to some as a fast session of 
bowling or baseball. 


CONSULT WORKERS 


If you’re planning a recreation set- 
up for your company, your first step 
should be to get a copy of a 48-page 
booklet called “Recreation for Indus- 
trial Workers,” published by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
This is by far the best practical intro- 
duction published yet, and is filled to 
the brim with tips and slants. 

Next step is to find out what types 
of activities your employees prefer. 
Don’t take things for granted. You'll 
be surprised at worker preferences. 
Many a company has gone in for ex- 
pensive recreation set-ups, only to find 


employees giving the programs a col- 
lective cold shoulder because manage- 
ment didn’t take the trouble to discover 
what they liked. By querying your 


workers you'll also find that the’ 
expensive types of recreation are, 
the most, popular. Below is a ty 
questionnaire you can use: 





To help you enjoy your leisure 


Archery Rod & Gun Club ... 
Badminton Camera Club 
Band Debates 
Baseball Gardening 
Softball .-. Knitting 
Girls’ Ath’tics ... Hobby Club 
Bowling -++ Football 
Other Interests ... 
(Name and address) ................ 
_ ER 
(Clock No.)..... ae 





hours, the company maintains @ 


varied program of activities for your enjoyment. We would like to 

know what recreation you prefer so we can plan a program which all 

could take part in and enjoy. If your recreation is not listed, then tell 

us what you would like. Return this to your foreman. 
I would like to participate in the following activities: 


Drama Club Orchestra 4 
Mixed Chorus ... Soccer j 
Handball Stamp Club z 
Golf ... Lawn Bowling ... 
Table Tennis Tennis oa 
Picnic Staff “Y” Club - 
Horseshoes Volleyball - 
Female ......... : 
| Meret 


' 





Your next move is to gear your 
recreational program on an all-year 
basis. All work and no play, etc., is a 
truism that knows no seasons. 


' 
Below is a Recreation Cale 


which should answer the needs of 
small and large plant. You can cha 


it to fit your own patterns: 





Recreation 


January: Hold ice skating events. 
Arrange for skiing, tobogganning, 


hockey, snow trains. 


February: Hold volley ball, table 
tennis and departmental basketball 
championships. Plan garden program. 


March: Hold all finals in basketball 
and other indoor leagues. Start gar- 
dens. Plan baseball. and _ softball 
leagues. Secure diamonds and other 
community recreation facilities on 
which to play games. 


April: Plan Summer program for all 
outdoor activities. Start baseball, soft- 
ball and other Summer leagues. 


May: Hold hobby exhibits, craft ex- 
hibits, glee club sings, band and or- 
chestra contests. Drama contest of 
one-act plays. Plan bicycling and hik- 
ing clubs. 


June: Start archery and junior base- 
ball leagues for employees’ children. 
Plan picnics, swimming, horseshoes, 
rifle and pistol clubs, riding clubs. 
Start “largest fish caught contest.” 





Calendar 


July: Tennis tournaments, swimming 
and aquatic events, track and field 
meets. 


August: Baseball and softball cham- 
pionship tournaments, golf tourna- 
ments. Championship matches in all 
departmental leagues. 


September: Organize touch football 
leagues, soccer. Plan for Winter 
leagues in bowling, basketball, volley 
ball, badminton. Have garden show. 
Prepare outdoor skating rinks. 


October: Start bowling leagues, fenc- 
ing, handball. Start hobby clubs— 
chess, checkers, card tournaments, 
dramatics, choral clubs, dances, enter- 
tainments, Hallowe’en party. 


November: Plan Thanksgiving dance 
or harvest festival, badminton, table 
tennis. Start ‘gymnasium classes, musi- 
cal shows and radio entertainment. 


December: Plan Christmas party and 
caroling. Initiate basketball and vol- 
ley ball leagues. Start boxing, wrest- 
ling and weight-lifting program. 
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Grandma knew all about combustion... 
CITIES 


“A CLEAN LAMP 
burns brightly,” that 
was enough for 
Grandma. She knew 
how to get the best 
performance out of 
SERVICE a lamp even if she 
couldn’t explain 
combustion in her own words. 

She knew it had something important 
todo with cleanliness. “Keep it clean,” 
the would say, “And you'll get the best 
fesults, It’s as simple as apple pie.” 

Cleanliness is still the watchword of 
tlicient combustion but the problems 


of “soot” (combustion residue) in to- 
day’s high powered internal combus- 
tion engines are not as simple as apple 
pie. Today residual materials must be 
removed by arduous hand cleaning op- 
erations or by specially developed sol- 
vents. 

Two such solvents are Cities Service 
Cisco Pep and Cities Service Cisco Sol- 
vent. These two products, developed in 
the laboratories of Cities Service, are 
daily saving costs in fuel, reducing 
maintenance expense and improving 
the efficiency of countless varieties of 
internal combustion engines, 


Cisco Pep, designed for lubricating 
the upper cylinder area of engines and 
freeing valves and rings, also leaves a 
protective lubricantfilm on the cleansed 
surface. Cisco Solvent working on the 
crankcase zone removes and flushes 
away harmful sludge, “carbon” or abra- 
sive material. 

For further information, or a free 
demonstration on your equipment by a 
Cities Service combustion specialist (in 
the Cities Service marketing territory 
East cf the Rockies) write Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
Room 34, New York 5, N, Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY: 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO 


In the South: ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


BRUARY 15, 1948 
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Does “Big Business” ' 
Really Profiteer? 


By ROBERT R. MacDONALD 


HAT is a fair rate of return 

on invested capital? How much 

does a prospective investor 
have to be offered to induce him to 
put up his money? To shed light on 
these questions, the writer undertook 
a study of the 50 largest corporations 
with stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Listed in the order of 
greatest tangible net worth, they repre- 
sent almost half of the total equity of 
all corporations with stock listed on 
the Exchange. 

These 50 companies—furtively _re- 
ferred to, in some quarters, as “Big 
Business” ogres——required total assets 
of more than $47,000,000,000 to earn 
an average profit of less than $2,000,- 
000,000 during the years 1942-1946, 
a period when gertain people with an 
ax to grind were accusing them of war 
profiteering, 


EARNINGS AT A MINIMUM 


This is only 4% of the total money 
involved in conducting these  busi- 
nesses, and over 37% of this amount 
was not distributed among the owners 
but had to be retained for insurance 
against possible future rainy days. 

How much did the owners actually 
get in return for putting up the where- 
withal to conduct the businesses? The 
tangible net worth, their equity in the 
assets of the companies, amounted to 
slightly over $29,000,000,000. They re- 
ceived in dividends just under $1,200,- 
000,000, or a return of 4.1% on their 
money. 

The 16 railroad companies included 
in the list retained no less than 63% 
of their earnings. This is no doubt 
partly due to the fact that they have 
been under a terrific strain trying to 
keep their stock rolling while making 
only minimum necessary repairs. They 
plan to remedy this situation as soon 
as possible. At the same time, three 





Rorert MacDonatp is a member of the 
Statistical Staff of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


of the companies made no dividend 
disbursements whatsoever, with the re- 
sult that an average of less than 2% 
of the tangible net worth was received 
by stockholders. 

As only 13% of the net income of 
the nine utility companies surveyed 
had to be withheld, owners in this 
group were recompensed by an aver- 
age return of 5% on their equity. Pay- 
ments to preferred stockholders on ac- 


Fi 





beck about the same amount of pe 
income as did the overall group—35% 
as against 38%. 

A sum of nearly $2,000,000,0 
clear profit after all taxes, expenses, 
etc., may appear to some people a huge 
amount of money to be earned in one 
year, even though it is distributed ove 
50 companies, Let us examine the facts 
a little more closely. 

The company to receive the larges 





A statistical refutation of ill-advised critics of business profits, 
this survey of the 50 largest New York Stock Exchange 
Corporations gives the lie to charges of profiteering 





count of accrued back dividends helped 
to swell this total, but a strong, offset 
was the omission of dividends on the 
junior securities, 

The remaining 25 companies, which 
might be classified under the general 
heading of “Industrials,” rewarded 
their owners at the rate of slightly 
more than 5° of net worth and held 








“I'd like te swap these Jerseys for 
some Holsteins." 








slice of this apparent bonanza wa 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
with average yearly earnings of $178, 
700,000 for the period studied. It 
might be argued that a company mak 
ing that much money could afford to 
pay its employees higher wages with- 
out raising prices. Suppose the com 
pany should decide to distribute this 
amount equally among its hired help? 
How much would each employee re: 
ceive? 

A fact overlooked by many laymen 
is that there are over 600,000 men and 
women working for the Bell System. 
Dividing $178,700,000 by 600,000 
gives an annual amount of $298 per 
employee, an increase of $5.78 4 
week, or, based on a 40-hour week, 
14.3¢ an hour—not a striking increase. 
And it would result in the omission 
of dividends. Consequently, no return 
would accrue to the owners. 

Remember, too, that small investors 
are by no means in the minority. For 
example, there are more persons OW! 
ing less than 100 shares of American 
Telephone & Telegraph stock than there 
are employees of the company—some 
650,000 stockholders at the last count. 

Does “Big Business” really prof 
iteer? The’ answer should be obvious. 


FORBES 
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50 Largest Corporations Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


(based on tangible net worth as of fiscal years ending in 1946) 


(Figures in millions of dollars) 


, FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE NET INCOME 1942-1946 
Available for 
TANGI- r—Dividends—, -—Dividends—, ee 


BLE Per Cent Per Cent Per Cont 
NET TOTAL of Total of Tangible 
WORTH ASSETS Amount Assets Amount Net Worth Amount NetIncome 


1, American Telephone & Telegraph Co... $ 2,749.1 $5,155.55 $ 178.7° 35% $ 1741 63% $ 46 26% 
2. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)........ 1,649.6 2,660.0 138.4 5.2 66.0 4.0 724 523 
is Se RN a ns chides ccdodceeocbeces 1,448.4 2,003.5 68.3 3.4 60.0 4,1] 83 12,2 
4. Genera] Motors SD cubbondbctadedsnes 1,363.7 1,982.7 152.0 Tal 116.8 8.6 85.2. 232 
6. Ponneylvania BR. BR. Cor...ccccccscccccees 1,266.7 2,180.3 58.4 2,7 30.3 2.4 28.1 48.1 
6. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co... 891.1 1,218.6 50.8 4.1 210 24 29.8 58.7 
7. Southern Pacific Co..............000000. 888.1 1,625.7 46.7. 2.9 96 1 37.1 79.4 
8. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana).............. 860.6 1,065.9 54.4 5.1 fan, 2 $15 S7f 
9. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc............. 850.3 1,135.2 458 4.0 196 23 26.2 57.2 
10. New York Centra] R. R. Co............. 833.7 1,698.5 32.3 1.9 7.1 09 25.2 78.0 
11, Canadian Pacific Ry. Co................. 832.1 1,320.2 35.0 2.7 14.3 «17 20.7 59.1 
12, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co......... 772.7 964.6 80.9 84 654 8.5 15.5 19.2 
13. Union Pacific R. R. Co..............0035. 701.4 1,206.7 42.4 3.5 17.3 2.5 25.1 59,2 
14. Consolidated Edison Co. of N, Y., Inc.. 681.1 1,173.5 319 27 29.3 43 26 82 
15. Standard Oil Co. of California.......... 645.8 785.5 46.5 5.9 35. 89 210 45.2, 
ec eee 634.2 917.3 51.1 5.6 26.7 4.2 24.4 47.7 
17, Anaconda Copper Mining Co............. 557.3 621.8 29.2 4.7 21.7 3.9 75 . 2% 
18. Bethlehem Steel Corp................... 537.7 867.7 ‘341 39 44 45 9.7 28.4 
19. Northern Pacific Ry. Co................. 504.4 819.7 15.1 18 25 - 0.5 126 83.4 
20.. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co............... 503.9 1,155.2 23.4 2.0 ~ 23.4 100.0 
21. Great Northern Ry. Co................5. 482.7 770.4 23.9 3.1 6.7 14 17.2: W28 
ed adc eceeetes 467.5 722.3 37.8 5.2 17.2 3.7 20.6 54.5 
23. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co............. “ 465.5 557.9 24.7 4.4 16.6 3.6 8.1 328 
24, American & Foreign Power Co., Inc..... 443.8 691.5 8.9 1.3 46 10 43 483 
25. Internationa] Harvester Co.............. 419.2 560.0 249 44 17.6 4.2 7.3 29.3 
26. Commonwealth Edison Co............... 393.9 737.7 23.6 3.2 18.6 4.7 5.0 21.2 
27. Kennecott Copper Corp................. 391.9 459.7 37.2 88.1 29.2 75 80 215 
28. Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co... 364.8 609.2 14.1 2.3 SS 14.1 100.0 
29. General Electric Co...............000055 361.7 837.9 48.1 5.7 426 118 55 114 
30. Southern Railway Co.................... 353.6 654.9 20.9 3.2 ss 15 15.6 74.6 
31. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.............. 350.9 . 616.8 27.2 44 26.9 7.7 -O0s Li 
$2. Pacific Gas & Electric Co............... 347.3 732.5 238 31 20.9 6.0 19 83 
33. Westinghouse Electric Corp............. 339.3 498.5 19.8 4.0 12.9 38 6.9 348 
34. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp........... . 335.1 439.0 41.9 95 27.9 83 14.0 33.4 
35. Pacific Telephone & Telezraph Co....... 333.0 571.5 206 3.6 20.3 6.1 03 15 
36. Chicago & North Western Ry. Co....... 316.8 541.9 17.3 3.2 72. 23 10.3 59.5 
37. American Power & Light Co............. 315.9 756.5 _. & 27 09 13.5 83.3 
38. Commonwealth & Southern Corp........ 315.9 1,016.3 16.3 1.6 713. 25 85 52.1 
$9. Sears, Roebuck & Co................05. 315.4 467.2 34.9 75 24.7 7.8 10.2 29.2 
4@. Sinclair Olf Corp......cccccccscscccccess 306.6 484.7 22.4 4.6 92 3.0 . 13.2 58.9 
41. Public Service Corp. of New Jersey..... 292.4 605.5 176 29 626 6S 24 13.6 
See SIN CO os hececuls cen ccnsoccess 282.9 390.5 25.6 6.6 135 4.8 12.1 47.3 
43. Republic Steel Corp................eeee. 275.0 405.4 13.0 3.2 79 29 5.1 9392 
44. Illinois Central R. R. Co................. 272.9 602.4 17.3 2.9 nil se 17.3 100.0 
OED GP Cee ibeabarticcsddccccdccece 267.2 366.1 15.8 4.3 10.3 3.9 55 348 
46. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc........... 265.6 33.32 215 6.4 118 4.4 9.7 45.1 
47. Shell Union DEI cw vincgsoceviccves 265.3 471.0 26.2 55 18.1 68 8.1 30.9 
MPU Cocccecicetbecctechibeccoss 257.4 382.7 10.0 2.6 42 16 5.8 58.0 
49. International Nickel Co................. 256.1 301.4 29.2 9.7 27.6 10.8 1.6 5.5 
ah. Os Wie) WUMIEININOND SOMas sc cece ccccenecescns 247.9 305.7 26.4 8.6 16.5 6.7 99 37.5 











$29,275.4 $47,448.4 $1,9215 4.0% $1,1983 4.1% $723.2 376% 
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month in 12 areas, chiefly west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Only four have declined. Of 
these, three are also west of the Missis- 
sippi. Only one of the advancing areas— 
Reno—also showed up on the February 1 
map. On that date there were 20 “posi- 
tive” areas, but 19 have been unable to 
hold their advance. Two of the slipping 
areas—Scranton and Albuquerque—were 
also on the February 1 map. General 
direction of movement. continues to be 
sideways, with perhaps a slight upward 
trend for the nation as a whole. The zone 
indicators are all well ahead of this time 
last year—ranging from a 5% advance 
in the Middle Atlantic States to a 12% 
increase in the South Central States. 
There is a marked difference in level, 
with the Midwest, South Central and 
Mountain States all running at least 10% 
ahead of February, 1947, while all the 
other zones are about 6 or 7% ahead. 
In comparison with the situation a month 
ago the pattern is slightly mixed. Busi- 
ness is not quite as good now as it was 
on January 15 in New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Midwestern States, although 
slightly better in the other five zones. 
There is-no marked change, however, 
and certainly no evidence of significant 
trends as yet. 


Forbes Maps of 
Business Conditions 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
KN — CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS , 


Executives Reply to Charge 
of Excessive Salaries 


This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how corpora- 
tions, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually meet the inquiries 
and real or imagined injuries of a mere member of the “public.” Much 
pap and piffle have been written on public relations. These reports show 
public relations as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter 
has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical question— 
or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually represents “relations 
with the public” as practiced by those concerned. , 


— find out how large corpora- 
tions with a great number of 
shareholders handle letters ad- 
dressed to their Presidents, a 
ForBES reporter, using the nante 
and address of an_ individual 
not identified with ForBes, and 
claiming to be a small stockholder, 
wrote a letter to the top men of 29 
representative companies, suggest- 
ing that the executive voluntarily 
reduce his salary because (1) it 
was too high, (2) would save 
stockholders money, (3) would 
give management a_ bargaining 
point in meeting wage demands 
from unions, and (4) would aid 
the fight against inflation. 

Many of the answers are an 
amazing tribute to top manage- 
ment’s awareness of its responsi- 
bility to stockholders, and in many 
instances show how alertly cor- 
poration presidents seize such an 
opportunity to spread vital eco- 
nomic education. Other replies— 
glaringly in contrast—butchered 
the chance to make a rooter of the 
stockholder; in effect, told him to 
mind his business, which wasn’t 
that of the company of which he 
was presumably a part-owner. 

Of the 29 letters sent, 21 replied 
within four weeks. Eight, two 
months later, haven’t yet answered. 

Within three days came a 
friendly letter from Roy Moore, 
President of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., which covered points 
made in many of the replies: 


“Salaries of executives of this Com- 
pany are fixed by the Board of Direc- 


tors in accordance with their estimate 
of the remuneration received by other 


_company executives in comparable po- 


sitions. They feel that, in order to at- 
tract the caliber of men needed to 
operate a corporation of this size and 
scope, it is necessary to offer adequate 
inducement to secure such talent. Since 
Canada Dry has consistently made 
progress, it would appear ‘that their 
judgment has been justified. I might 
add that while executive salaries ap- 
pear high, the tax levied against these 
incomes is so burdensome that the Gov- 
ernment takes the greater share of the 
compensation. I am always glad to re- 
ceive the comments of our shareholders 
and hope you will not hesitate to ad- 
dress me at any time.” 


' The same day came this reply 
from Robert Efroymson, President 


of Real Silk Hosiery Mills: 


“My compénsation as President and 
General Manager of this company is 
fixed by the Board of Directors and I 
shall refer your letter to them at their 
next meeting.” 

Such short, apparently routine 
replies, however, can be made to 
sound pleasant, as note this 25- 
word response from the President 
of Celanese Corp. of America: 

“Your letter has been read with 
great interest and you may be certain 
that careful consideration of all aspects 
of your suggestion will be made.” 

The fourth letter received was 
from Walter Carpenter, President 
of DuPont, and is a remarkable 
tribute to the man and to the sen- 
sitivity of so large an organization. 
It demonstrates a magnificent, in- 
telligent faith in America’s tradi- 
tional system of free enterprise. 
Running to four typewritten, 

{Continued on page 40) 
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The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his immer con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness— 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 


Let This Free Book Explain 

This is wot a religious doctrine, but the applica- 
tion of simple, natural laws, which give man an. 
insight into the great Cosmic plan. They make 
possible a source of great joy, strength, and a 
regeneration of man’s personal powers. Write to 
the Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of un- 
ating, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.’’ It will tell you how, in the 
privacy of your own home, you may indulge in . 
these mysteries of life known to the ancients, 
Address: Scribe D.P.K. 


The ‘Rosicrucians 
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By THE EDITORS 


AR .and its aftermath have 
revolutionized our farm econ: 
omy and created a terrific de- 
mand for heavy implements. Pre-war, 
the sale of tractors, combines, feed 
crushers and other large implements 
was just a now-and-then transaction, 


usually handled by the local hardware 


dealer, who ordered only as he had a 
purchaser. Now the rapid mechaniza- 
tion of our farms has so skyrocketed 
the demand that the merchandising of 
heavy implements is becoming a first- 
rate business opportunity. 

In thousands of small- 
er towns throughout the 
country new dealers will 
be needed to meet this 
rising demand on the 
part of equipment-hungry 
farmers, who are forced 
to buy heavy power tools 
to meet the new economic 
conditions forced on them by the war. 

At present the demand for these 
large machines is far greater than the 
ability of manufacturers to supply it. 
The reason is plain. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics the cost of 
farm labor has trebled since 1939. 
That’s where modern tools come in. 
Three men and a combine can cut and 
thresh a field of wheat that required 
25 men before the war. Three men and 
a field baler can cut, bale and store 
the amount of hay that originally re- 
quired a dozen. And one man and a 
tractor can plow more ground, mow 
more hay, and sow more wheat than 
five men, five teams of mules and sev- 


eral sets of smaller implements. Fur- 
ther, live horse-power has to be-expen- 


sively fed and handled the year round, 
whether busy or not, while mechanical 
horse-power costs nothing when not 
working. The spiralling cost of human 
labor, livestock feed and other slow 
motion factors have stimulated the 


‘ demand for labor-saving, non-feed- 


consuming power implements. 
New heavy implement stores are 
springing up all over the country, and 


the trend has only started. 


The man who has neither capital 
nor training in this field would do well 
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Under pressure of mounting costs, farmers are going all-out 
for mechanization. Supplying their equipntent needs offers 
an attractive return on an investment as small as $10,006 





to get a job as a salesman or service 
man with some established dealer. 
After learning the business thoroughly 
and defonstrating his ability, he can 
usually get some manufacturer and 
local money interests to 
set him up in business. 

If you already have the 
capital, you can overcome 
lack of experience by 
hiring trained men or 
buying a partnership with 
a trained dealer. Under 
current conditions a min- 
imum capital of $10,000 
is needed for a start in the average 
country town; in larger cities the in- 
vestment would be proportionately 
greater. 

The $10,000 would enable you to 
rent a large building, hire a floor sales- 
man to help operate the store, and 
employ two service men and a helper 
to maintain and operate the repair 
shop and to service the implements 
that are sold. 

Before setting up such a store or 
investing a cent of money, however, 
the regional branch house of some 
national implement manufacturer 
should be contacted for a dealership. 
The manager of such a regional house 
keeps his territory thoroughly can- 
vassed, can advise about the best loca- 
tion and check your qualifications for 
this type of business. 

He will also be an invaluable aid 
in helping you set up an accounting 
system, advising as to management 
practices, how to build business, etc. 
Most manufacturers also operate train- 
ing schools for implement service men, 
foremen and the like. 

You will not need much of your 
initial capital to stock implements. 
The manufacturers or local jobber will 
furnish them on consignment, to be 


paid for as sold. Under present condi- 
tions the demand for nearly every 
large implement is so great that every 
tractor, combine, etc., which the manu- 
facturer can supply is usually sold be- 
fore the dealer gets it. 

In some cases manufacturing out- 
pat is so heavily limited that the dealer 
has a hard time getting enough ma- 
chines to sell to pay overhead and 
make a living. On the other hand, the 
profit on each implement is greater, 
since a salesman’s commission and 
other regular selling expenses are 
eliminated. Even so, aggressive deal- 
ers are putting on salesmen for every 
major item they can get in quantity. 

In addition to some national im- 
plement line, most dealers handle 
many allied lines, such as milking 
machines, farm water systems, major 
home appliances and paint. Some 
dealers are already employing field 
salesmen for milking machines, which 








can now be secured in quantity. To 
these will be added salesmen for trac- 
tors, tires, water systems, combines, 
and other ‘products. 

Regional implement houses advise 
every new dealer to push heavily his 
repair service and sale of parts. Here 
is where you can really demonstrate 
your salesmanship. Send your service 
men from farm to farm to check farm 
tools for service needs and draw atten- 
tion to needed repairs. Then offer to 
send a truck out to pick up any such 
tool for repair in the shop. Or you 
may send a mobile truck repair outfit 
from farm to farm and make ordinary 
repairs right on the spot. 
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FoRBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“INFLATION” 


Monthly Survey 


From Labor's 
(AFL) : 

The root cause of today’s continuing 
price rise is the inflation of money. 
.. Today the total supply of money 
is three times that of 1939 (up 200%), 
while the supply of goods to be bought 
with the money is only 71% higher. 
... We must attack the root cause of 
inflation, the excess money supply. 

The Federal Reserve System can pre- 
vent the abnormal increase in money 
supply. Why has it not done so? Be- 
cause it has taken responsibility for 
enabling the Government to borrow 
money at low interest rates, and the 
action it would have to take to stop the 
price rise would automatically raise the 
rate the Government pays on its bonds 
and loans. This might cost the Federal 
Government some $200 million or 
more. But if the price rise is not 
stopped and living costs rise 10% in 
1948, it will cost American consumers 
more than $20 billion. 


“POLITICAL MANEUVERING" 


Walter Reuther, in the United Auto- 
mobile Worker (CIO): 


Failure of the Government to curb 





a —From Peoples Press (CIO) 
PPEsruary 15, 1948 


Behind the Labor Scene 





the inflation Americans are suffering 
under today can be attributed directly 
to unscrupulous political maneuvering 
by both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties. Both parties are playing 
fast and loose with the welfare of the 
American people in a political chess 
game whose object is to see which 
party can win more votes on the infla- 
tion issue... . 

The failure of both government and 
industry to stop inflation leaves labor 
no choice but to demand and win 
further wage increases in order to re- 
store and maintain the purchasing 
power workers have lost through sky- 
rocketing prices. 


“LIVING WAGE NOT ENOUGH" 


From Montana Labor News (AFL) : 

The question: What is a living 
wage? The answer: It depends on who 
pays it and who receives it—and 
where, and under what conditions. To 
the smug gentlemen of Wall Street, it 
means .one thing} to the working man 
and his family, it means something else. 

After all, we are not interested any 
longer in a “living wage.” We now 
speak of decent wage levels, of con- 
stantly increasing wages and improv- 
ing standards of living... . 

Working people of America, in 
1948, demand, and they are going to 
get, wages which will enable them to 
send their children to schools and uni- 
versities. Wages which will permit 
workers to own homes and automo- 
biles, and to take vacations, carry in- 
surance and provide decently for the 
future, are the goal. They will come. 

We live in an expanding, a grow- 
ing economy. If our method of con- 
ducting business and industry stops 
progressing, it will die. Free enterprise 
cannot stand still. . . . 

Either we must drop the use of the 
term, “a living wage,” or give it a new 
meaning. What is better than “an 
American wage?” In an American 
wage we can vision widening horizons 
of progress, more splendid health, 
more recreation, more enjoyment of 
life, finer educational opportunities, 
better homes, and a stronger, more in- 
dependent people. That is Labor’s aim, 
for 1948! 











































your signature 
means CASH 
around the world...on 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In Lima, Peru; in Lima, Ohio; in Lima, Spain 
. . . Wherever travelers go or commerce is 
possible, NCB Travelers Checks, bearing 
the name of the National City Bank of 
New York, are accepted cheerfully at sight 
. . » just like cash. 


You can use them to pay for any purchase, 
any service . . . anywhere. For the name 
of America’s greatest world-wide bank on 
your travelers checks assures immediate 
recognition and courteous attention. 


And no one can tamper with your travel 
funds... here’s why... You sign(*) your 

name on the checks when you buy them. 

This makes them your personal, individual . 
money—as safe as in a bank vault. When 

you wish to spend them you sign(**) them 

a second time. If lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed, you get a full refund. 


Ask for them at your bank ...in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 
75¢ for each $100. 


NCB. 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 





BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 









Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 































NEW IDEAS 


LOAD TOTER 


This materials handling device, with 
a capacity of 1,000 lbs. of wet or dry 
material, is reported able to climb a 
20% grade with full load. Called the 
Prime Mover, it’s equipped with inter- 
changeable bucket or sturdy platform 





deck, both. of which dump automati- 
cally. Power-operated by a three-horse- 
power air-cooled engine, it can run for 
eight hours on three gallons of fuel. 
Other features: It turns on its own 
radius, passes through ordinary size 
doorways, can work in close quarters 
and narrow aisles. 

(Bell Aircraft Corp., P. O. Box 1, 
Buffalo 5, N.Y.) 


TEXTILE "PERMANENT" 


Viscose rayon staple with a perma- 
nent kink or crimp that makes fabrics 
feel crispier or bulkier is the latest 
textile innovation. Performance: It 
makes soft-nap fabrics, such as blan- 
kets, warm without excess weight by 
keeping the fibers from matting. It 
also makes higher twist fabrics, such 
as gabardines, feel lively and crisp. 
Fabrics woven of this crimped staple 
are also said to have greater resistance 
against raveling at the seams in laun- 
dering. 

(American Viscose Corp., Marcus 


Hook, Pa.) 


PROPELLER PROGRESS 
The fisherman who spends all Win- 


ter planning his Summer vacation has 
something novel to look forward to. 
It’s the Flex-O-Drive, a newly engi- 
neered trolling propeller for outboard 
motors. Its designers claim it will elude 


...in Adhesives, Textiles, Safety Devices, 
Fire Protection, Materials Handling 


the ardent clutches of weeds, bounce 


over rocks without twisting or break. 
ing, and reduce the possibility , of 
smashing shear pins. Only remaining 
problem: catching a fish. 
(Flex-O-Drive Propeller Corp., Win 
chester Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


LIGHTWEIGHT FIREWALL * 


Fire-resistant paneling that can pro 
tect human flesh within one inch of 
2,200-degree heat fire is the latest aid 
for reducing fire hazards. Made ofa 
specially treated plastic sandwiched 
between sheets of extremely thin car 
bon steel, the panels weigh less than 
a pound per square foot. Initially de 


- signed for airplane use, they’re ex 


pected to have many other applications 
where light weight and fire resistance 
are considerations. 

(E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Del.) 


“MICROFILM BY MICROSTAT” 


Low-cost precision microfilming for 
office use is afforded by the combina 
tion microfilm camera, reader and en- 
larger shown here. At a cost of a frac- 
tion of a cent per document it pro- 
vides the security and ready reference 
benefits of microfilming. Portable, oc- 
cupying little space, the unit will re 
duce anything written, typed, printed 
or drawn up to 11” x 14”, can project 
the record back to full original size for 
easy reading. Easy to operate, it re 
quires no technical skill—just “pres 
the button” to take the picture. Pro- 
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" (Microfilm-by-Microstat, 132 W. 43rd 
§., New York 18, N.Y.) 


GRASS CUTTER DELUXE 


Resembling a carpet sweeper in ap- 
pearance, the lawn mower pictured 
here can be pushed with as much ease. 
Called the “Scottie,” it weighs less than 
 Ibs., is built close to the ground. 
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The machine cuts a swath 17” wide, 
has a grass height adjustment range 
from 44” to 2”. Unconventional fea- 
ture: The drive mechanism is built 
into the oversized rubber-covered rear 
rollers. This means less weight to push 
around and sure traction. 

(J. M. Dalglish Co., 41 W. Fillmore 
St., St. Paul, Minn.) 


SAFETY DEVICE 


In what may be a major advance in 
the drive to eliminate disastrous mine 
explosions, an “electrical watchdog” 
has been devised that snuffs out short- 
circuit sparks in coal mine power sys- 
tems. Consisting of a system of elec- 
tric circuit breakers and_ relays, 
housed in an explosion-proof jacket, 
the equipment instantly cuts off power 
when danger of a short circuit is de- 
tected or a machinery fault develops. 

(Mines Equipment Co., 4215 Clay- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) 


STICK-FAST 


Improved service for packers, ship- 
pets and boxmakers may result from 
the use of GP Adhesive, a product 
daimed to give sealing and box tapes 
instant sticking action, long wet tack 
and permanent adhesion. Its unusual 
quick-stick quality is said to overcome 
the adhesion problem often encount- 
ered in making small boxes with short, 
ring flaps. Other advantages: clean 





t, long pre-use life span, and re- 
fistance to putrefaction or mold. 
(Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Tal- 
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Cost Accountants’ Handbook, Production Handbook 


Financial Handbook 


Edited by JULES |. BOGEN, Professor of Finance, New York 
University; Editor, The Journal of Commerce. With a Board 
of 70 Contributing and Consulting Editors. 


HIRD EDITION of this standard Handbook, completely 
revised to reflect the far-reaching financial changes of 
recent years. For bankers, investors, financial managers 
and all who work with them, it offers ready, up-to-date and 


detailed information on finan- 
cial questions arising in 
business, professional and per- 
sonal affairs. Gives you sup- 
port and counsel of seasoned 
judgment and experience. 

27 SECTIONS INCLUDE: Security 


markets; interest rates; government 
obligations; financial reports; se- 


curity analysis; promotion; corpo- 
rate stocks; bonds; money, credit, 
banking; trusts; international bank- 
ing; financial planning; working 
capital; fixed capital; dividends, 
surplus; recapitalizations; reorgan- 
izations; pension and profit sharing 
plans; commodity trading. 


Flexible Binding. 1289 pp. .$7.50 


Office Management 





Management Association. 


— a Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, Professor of Management, 
New York University. With a Board of over 100 Contributing 
Specialists. Prepared under auspices of the National Office 


NEW, authoritative working reference providing all- 
around guidance to modern office administration as 
practiced by the most progressive companies. Here are 
experience-tested ideas, facts, principles and methods which 


help you keep your office a 
smooth-running organization 
—the center of direction, co- 
ordination and service to all 
departments of the business. 


COVERS ALL ELEMENTS in de- 
tail: 1. Organization. 2. Personnel 
— supervision; compensation; em- 
ployee-relations, security plans. 3. 


Physical—environment; use of of- 
fice space. 4. Operation—furniture; 
equipment; supplies; forms; cor- 
respondence; filing; recording. 5. 
Control — planning, — 
dispatching of work; cost control; 
reports. Working data and check 
lists for management. 


169 illustrations. 870 pp. .....$6.00 


Marketing Handbook 


Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University; Staff Editor, Albert W. Frey, Professor 
of Marketing, Dartmouth College. Board of 69 Contributing 


and Consulting Editors. 


ideas, suggestions, tech- 
niques, or information on 
any part of the work of 





OR EVERYONE concerned with marketing operations 
and sales management. Brings together unsur 
pact presentations of modern, scientific methods and 
practical selling skill. A constant reference when you want 


com- 


getting the product into press COMPANY " 
the consumer’s hands. re Oe st, New York 10 ae 
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30 SECTIONS: Marketing ' ME the Handbooks — full | 
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media; packaging; sales pro- 
motion; public relations; 
price policies; sales organiza- 
tion; salesmanship; compensa- 
ting salesmen; territories; 
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Stops Trouble Before it Starts! 





Did you know, when you travel by train 
... Of ship by rail . . . that an under- 
cover agent rides along in your interest? 

Chances are it's a Flintkote Protec- 


‘tive Coating, or several of them . . . Car 


Cements . . . there to guard the under- 
bodies of passenger and freight cars 
against the flying cinders and stones, 
weather and climate extremes, that cut 
sharply into the service life of unpro- 
tected rolling stock. 

This is important to you because any 





loss to the Railroads must eventually 
come out of your pocket. 

Therefore . . . whether you are in the 
railroad business, operate a fee of trucks or 
buses, or simply own a private automobile... 
protect your investment against time, 
roadbeds and roads with Flintkote 
Protective Coatings. 

You'll find that these time-tested 
Flintkote products cut maintenance 
costs and add profitable extra mileage 
by stopping trouble before it starts. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


. . including materials for waterproof- 
ing, industrial adhesives, paperboard 
products and a wide line of building 
materials for old and new homes. 


requirements, our complete re- 
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search, development and manufactur- 
ing facilities are at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, N. Y.; 55th & Ala- 
meda Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.; 30th 
St., Long Branch, Toronto14, Ont. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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Informative Reading | 


Valuable booklets are published by may 
concerns and made available free to inte. 
ested business men. The best of these o 
matters of wide interest are listed as g 
service to Forses readers. Address you 
request, by number, to: Subscriber Service 
Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenu., 
New York 11, N. Y. 





431. So You Want A Better Jos: Repre 
senting an unusual forward step in employee 
relations, this booklet examines some of the 
reasons why people don’t get along in busi- 
ness, why they lose their jobs, goes on to 
discuss remedies. Practical, informative, it 
incorporates many do’s and don’ts for office 
workers, offers valuable tips on personal 
advancement. 


432. Our ABUNDANT Forests: Blasting the 
ever-recurring theory that our ‘forests are 
vanishing, this provocative pamphlet “takes 
apart” various claims that the nation is ru. 
ning out of wood, gives an insight into the 
current controversy concerning one of ou 
vital natural resources. 


433. THe ImporTANCE oF DiIsTRIBUTION 
To Propucers: Places the blame for the dis 
tribution bottleneck on “horse-and-buggy’ 
methods. An expert examines the basic fac- 
tors underlying product distribution, advo- 
cates a more scientific approach to the for- 
mulation of an effective marketing policy. 


434. Horses To Horsepower: A dramatic 
recital of the influence of motor trucks upon 
our daily lives, this colorful brochure pre 
sents a segment of history-in-the-making. 
Shows in a succession of interesting chap 
ters the revolutionary changes in the average 
American’s daily living which have resulted} 
from the phenomenal increase of truck trans 
port. Offers much hard-to-get data, plus an 
up-to-date account of recent and unusual 
truck and trailer uses. 


435. LivestocK AND THE Lanp: Stimulat- 
ing, practical discussion of some of the 
problems facing American farmers, particu: 
larly the association between proper land 
use and livestock. Constructive plea for 
some sound, utilitarian remedies. 





436. Is Your Company PREPARED FOR 
Roucu WEaTHER?: Focusing attention upo 
a subject of specific interest to corporat 
management, this booklet appraises recent 
forecasts of a coming recession, observes 
pertinently that the individual compat 
should at least prepare for a shift to 
buyers’ market. Outlines a method by which 
management may evaluate its ability to meet 
the strain of difficult conditions, also sug 
gests a plan for correcting weaknesses. 


437. BorrowiNnc ON INVENTORY TO FINANCE 
Your Business: Timely, instructive. Ex 
plains how an inventory can be made 
finance itself through warehouse receip® 
Provides the executive with all he needs @ 


- know about using his inventory as collate 


for working capital loans from his reguiay” 
bank or other lending agency—withou 
moving the goods from his premises. 
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B. C. PORBES 


Joseph D. Goodman 
Harry D. Comer 
Joseph Mindell 

W. C. Hanson 
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Uncertainties Galore, But— 


FROM now until November 2nd, the stock market, 
general business, our whole economy will be in- 
fluenced more and more by how political winds 
blow. 

Talks with many men of affairs reveal that they 
are not at all sure whether, now that General 
Eisenhower has eliminated himself, any. Republi- 
can candidate can defeat President Truman, 
although many are hopeful that the next Congress 
will corttinue to be Republican-controlled. 

Under existing conditions, I cannot conscienti- 
ously make Presidential phophecies. 

Henry Wallace’s Third Party is hardly likely to 
roll up any considerable vote. 

Coming months will tend to clarify the Presi- 
dential outcome. Should the Gallup Poll and other 
measurements of political sentiment point defi- 
nitely to either Democratic or Republican victory, 
the effect upon events doubtless will be potent. 

Frankly, if portents become convincing that 
Truman will be re-elected, I would look for lower 
security prices, industrial recession, considerable 
unemployment. 

Today one would be rash to forecast dogmati- 
cally how things will go between now and next 
November. 

Personally, I am hopeful that the majority of 
voters will not. endorse further enthronement of 
State Socialism, further encroachment by the 
Government into the realm of free enterprise, 
further exaltation of bureaucracy, further lurching 
to the Left. 

’Tis often said that the United States has fol- 
lowed political trends in the older members of our 
English-speaking nations, especially Britain. 

Many indications are that the British Labor 
Party will not be re-elected. In all frankness, it 
should be said that no matter which party in Brit- 
ain had been chosen to govern after the war, it 
would unquestionably have encountered very 


grave difficulties, particularly in view of Commun- | 


istic Russia’s obstructive tactics. 

All along I have felt that Russia would go to the 
very brink of defying the United States and Brit- 
ain in the U.N., but that it would stop just short 
of precipitating war. Certainly Russia is not pre- 

_ pared to launch war today, nor is she in position 





to force Western Nations to fight her in the nearby 
future. 

All reliable reports are that Russia is in a bad 
way, that economic conditions there are far from 
satisfactory, that the Stalin-Molotov regime is 
none too popular, that the Russian people would 
not welcome early total warfare. 

My prediction is that Russia’s dictators will 
think more than twice before thwarting the firmer 
attitude now being adopted by the United States 
and by Britain’s Labor Government. 

Our objective is to co-operate to the full in 
bringing about recovery in Europe. Communism is 
fighting to create chaos. 

Unless one has no faith in righteousness, it can- 
not be doubted that the unselfish policies of the 
United States will overcome the evil policies 
of Communistic Russia. Russia seeks to enslave. 
America seeks to save, seeks to emancipate, to en- 
throne the freedom and dignity of human beings, 
mankind. 

‘Tis unthinkable that tyranny will triumph. No 
nation in all history has demonstrated more than 
America is demonstrating that she subscribes to 
the unchallengeable theory that “we are our 
brother’s keeper”. 

In short, Russia is on the wrong track. We are 
on the right track. 


DOMESTICALLY 

Domestically, all the pontifical governmental 
prophecies that the end of the war would bring 
appalling unemployment have been falsified. 

Business, also employment, continues to boom. 

Instead of ungovernable inflation or drastic de- 
flation, we are moving along reasonably satisfac- 
torily. 

Deplorable, not to say disastrous, would be 
wholesale eruption of another tidal wave of wage- 
boosting. 

It is incumbent upon every thoughtful citizen to 
appraise domestic developments during the next 


few months. 
Mer 


I am hopeful. 
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( About Tomorrow's Income) 


“Typical Manufacturing? I own 50 
shares of that. Bought ’em in 1943. 

“Oh sure,I knowit’s down a few 
points now, but as long as the divi- 
dends keep rolling in, I should 
worry. Buy ’em and forget about 
"em. That’s my motto. 

“Their last report? Yes, I got it. 
It’s around the house someplace. 

“No, I didn’t notice that. But 
then a lot of firms are hard up for 
working capital nowadays. 

“Been losing business to Amer- 
ican Manufacturing, Huh? Hm- 
m-m, I didn’t even know American 
had moved into that field. Where 
did you pick that up? 

“Oh, I didn’t know you did busi- 
ness with Merrill Lynch. Saw a 
couple of their reports once. 
Looked like pretty straight stuff. 

“You say they’ve got a special 
study on Typical, eh. Well, I’d sure 
appreciate it if you asked them to 
send it to me. But wait a while, I'll 
drop in there myself. I’ve got three 
or four other things I’d better ask 
them about. Can’t be too careful to- 
day with everything changing so.” 


Glad to see you anytime. Help- 
ing people keep up to date on the 
facts about their individual com- 
panies is a basic part of our busi- 
ness. That’s why we maintain a 
large and well-trained Research 
Department. We're happy to put its 
facilities at your disposal. No 
charge, of course. Just write . i; 


Department T-4 


Merrit, LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in. 93 Cities 
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Dollar Averaging 


S we ripen our understanding 
of the relevant forces effective 
in the stock market, and as we 

formulate modes of measuring the 
comparative vulnerability of our econ- 
omy and the market, we constantly 
reduce our trading risks. But we can- 
not participate in the stock market 
without some risk. 

Sometimes the evidence seems ob- 
scure. Then the role of judgment and 
experience becomes more important. 
On those occasions when short-run 
developments cause excited moves 
against the trend, the factor of tem- 
perament becomes important. 

For many people, and in many types 
of situations, a comparatively judg- 
mentless method of operating in the 
market has great value. They may lack 
the knowledge, the skill, or the tem- 
perament for trading. They may want 
a safeguard against the costly waves 
of enthusiasm and despair that sweep 
over the marketplace from time to 
time. 


IDEAL FOR STEADY INCOME 


Dollar Averaging, described by Ar- 
thur Weisenberger in his annual vol- 
“Investment Companies,” is 
ideally suited for the individual or 
institution with a regular, steady in- 
come, dependable over long periods, 
and available for investment. 

Dollar Averaging consists of the 
buying of equal dollar amounts of a 
given stock, or package of stocks, at 
pre-determined time intervals. 

One might have $100 or a $1,000 to 
invest every month or every three 
months. Neither the sum nor the time 
interval matters; but they must be 
regular and dependable. If there is any 
danger that a purchase may be omit- 
ted on some period, or that stock may 





Joserx MInvELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


have to be sold—then this procedure 
is inadvisable. The whole plan must be 
followed methodically in order to de 
rive benefit from it. 

The method is not completely risk 
less, but it eliminates some of th 
danger that comes from misjudging 
price levels, and from faulty action in- 
duced by psychological climate. 


EXAMPLE OF AVERAGING 


Let us assume that the plan is 
started at the worst possible time—at 
what later proves to be a top level. 
Our individual puts $1,000 into the 
market every three months. He starts 
with a stock or group of stocks selling 
at 55. Thus he buys 18 shares. Then 
the stock declines, and continues to 
decline to 20, but he continues to buy 
$1,000 worth of the stock every thre 


$$ 





months. To illustrate (in round 
figures) : 
Price Shares For 


At $55, he buys 18, one thousand dollars 
At $50, he buys 20, one thousand dollars 
At $45, he buys 22, one thousand dollars 
At $40, he buys 25, one thousand doliars 
At $35, he buys one thousand dollars 
At $30, he buys one thousand dollars 
At $25, he buys 40, one thousand dollars 
At 320, he buys 50, one thousand dollars 

Thus, at the end of two years he has 
invested $8,000. He started buying at 
the very top. He ends up with 236 
shares. The average purchase price is 
now about $33.90 per share. 

If we assume that at the next pur- 
chase period the stock is still at $20 
and he buys 50 more shares, and at 
the following period it is selling at 
$25, and he buys 40 shares, he now 
has 326 shares, at total cost of 
$10,000, and an average price of 
$30.06 per share. 

If the stock then rises the next quar- 
ter to $30, and he buys“33 shares, he 
will have 359 shares for $11,000, at F 
an average price of $30.65. 

In other words, although the pur- 
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On Wall Street, IT’S THE WISE OLD 





TICKER THAT TELLS THE STORY... 


In M otion P Ictur €S, I1’S THE 


WISE OLD BOX OFFICE THAT TELLS 
THE SUCCESS STORY OF 


cee Paramount ‘Pictures 
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And the story the Box Office tells is that once again 
Paramount leads the industry in all the polls of 1947’s best 
box-office pictures! Once again, the nation’s exhibitors 
in all four of the official annual trade paper polls have 
elected Paramount the Number | Producer of dollars- 
and-cents, profit-making pictures! The results of these 
polls give fitting emphasis to Paramount’s proud posi- 
tion in the motion picture industry. Here’s the record: 





PARAMOUNT had more top money-making pictures than any other company, 
with 8 out of the 29 top box-office films of 1947 . . . according 
to ‘‘Motion Picture Herald’s’’ Fame Poll. 


PARAMOUNT had more top ’46-’47 box-office successes than any other company, 
with 3 out of 9 that hit the top money-making classification 
... according to ‘‘Boxoffice Barometer’s’’ poll. 


PARAMOUNT six pictures in ‘‘Variety’s’’ list of the year’s twenty leading money- 
making films topped all other companies’ in combined gross 
(as estimated by ‘‘Variety’’) and equalled any other com- 
pany’s in number. 


PARAMOUNT was tied for leadership in the number of pictures in ‘‘Showmen’s 
Trade Review’s’’ poll of the year’s 10 leading box-office 
successes! 


And here are some of the hits that will make 
Paramount even greater in 48: ‘The Emperor Waltz,”’ 
‘Dream Girl,” ““The Big Clock,” ‘‘Pale Face,” “‘Night ~ 
Has A Thousand Eyes” and “The Sainted Sisters.” 
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dropped from $55 to $20, a decline 
of $35. Then it rose from $20 to $30, 
a rise of only $10—and yet the port- 
folio has recouped its paper losses. 

As the market rises further, the 
average price climbs more slowly, and 
the gap between the current price and 
the average price widens in favor of 
the portfolio. 

Our principle of Diversification can 
be observed by using a group of stocks 
as the medium instead of one stock. 

This program works because the 
average price is always brought lower, 
since more shares are bought at the 
lower figures than at the higher. It 
carries out the principle of expanding 
purchases at lower prices rather than 
at higher prices. 

No matter how persistent a decline, 
no matter how low it goes, a moderate 
rise from the lows puts the portfolio 
out front. 

Over a long period the investor will 
have bought at the lowest and at the 
highest prices, but his money will have 
bought so many more shares at the 
low that the per share cost of his over- 
all holdings will have been reduced 
considerably. 

Dollar Averaging works best in 
volatile issues which fluctuate widely. 

The high leverage Investment Com- 
pany shares which are described in 
Arthur Weisenberger’s “Investment 
Companies” qualify. On a more con- 
servative basis, one might select a 
package of companies which may be 
expected to retain a fairly constant re- 
lationship to our whole economy over 
the foreseeable future. A selection like 
Sears, Roebuck, General Motors, U.S. 
Steel, General Electric, and Standard 


_ » Oil of California would qualify. 


But the most effective use of the 
method obtains in issues of higher 
. volatility. 





To meet the demands of Forses read- 
ers, all of the material in Mr. Min- 
delf’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” since 
its inception in April, 1946, along 
with charts and much supplementary 
data, will be published April 15 in a 
320-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for Investors.” 
Price $5. Return this announcement 
with remittance of $5 for your copy 
on publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Pablishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Corp. and the American International 
Association for economic and social 
development, he is chairman of the 
Board of Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
president of the Museum of Modern 
Art, a former Chairman of the Inter- 
American Development Commission, 
and member of the board of trustees 
of C.E.D. 

Rockefeller dresses modestly, does 
not affect the man of big affairs that 
he is. He would be indistinguishable, 
as far as his clothes are concerned, 
from any of the tens of thousands of 
white-collared clerks who toil around 
Rockefeller Center, where he, himself, 
has a suite of offices which are almost 
austere in their furnishings. 

His manner is friendly. I interviewed 
him on a particularly busy day for 
him. However, his apology was ‘most 
sincere for keeping me waiting only a 
few minutes. 





Pex i 


While his associates, who, hero-wor- 
ship him, state that he bends over 
backwards to seek advice from anyone 
who can contribute anything construc- 
tive, it can be easily seen that the 
judgments he forms are the result of 
his own independent thinking. 


OUR “NO. 1 PROBLEM” 


When I asked him what lay in store 
during the next 30 years, he confessed 
himself as being a confirmed optimist. 
“Assuming, of course,” he added, 
“that certain problems are attacked 
realistically and settled with imagina- 
tion and a broad vision.” 

“What are the problems you con- 
sider most pressing?” I asked. 

“The number one problem,” he re- 
plied, to my astonishment, “is popula- 
tion.” 

He explained: “Medical science, 
with curative discoveries and its sani- 
tation techniques, is keeping alive peo- 
ple today who once would have died 
long before reaching maturity. Their 
survival to the reproducing age is re- 
sulting in an increase in population 
that threatens to create undue eco- 
nomic stresses. Unless we can improve 
production to keep pace with the in- 
crease in population, the standard of 
living will become lower and lower 
and create economic strains and 
stresses that will be a constant menace 
to the peace of the world. We must 
solve the problem of population by in- 
creased production. 
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oth ae 
problem number two: giving to oth 
countries, without laying - oursely. 
open to the charge that we are com 
mercial imperialists, the benefit of 
American technological improvements 
and, especially, of American manage 
rial skill. 

“We have solved the problem of 
production and, if. every country had 
our know-how, the problems of excess 
population would remain quiescent for 
generations. 

“The third problem is that of Inter. 
national Finance. 

“Money should oil the wheels of 
commerce and production. What we 
find today is country after country 
having to restrict its trade and lower 
its living standard because exchange 
is putting up a barrier against the free 
flow of commodities. Personally, I do 
not believe that Bretton Woods alone 
will solve the problem of international 
finance. It did not attack it on a broad 
enough front. The Marshall Plan is a 
great step forward. 

“Lastly, we must preserve our demo- 
cratic capitalistic system, as we know 
it in America, as one best calculated 
to improve the lot of the worker. | 
have such belief in our democratic 
system that I feel that any extrava- 
gances that may from time to time dis- 
play themselves on the part of labor 
or management will, by the checks and 
balances which are characteristic of 
our democracy, remedy themselves. 
That is why I am optimistic.” 

American business will undoubtedly 
hear more of young Nelson Rockefel- 
ler in the next 30 years. His vision and 
optimistic courage are assets that can- 
not be denied. 
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COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 4, 1948 


THE FLINTKOTE , 








Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this Corporation, payable on March 
15, 1948 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 1, 
1948. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable on March 10, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 


business February 25, 1948. Checks 
will be mailed. ; 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, = 


Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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# YES—FORTUNES ARE 


BUILT UP 


WAITING FOR STOCK MARKET BARGAINS 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


investors from 
morrow’, called, 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 


danger, wrote “America To- 

“the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability .of ac- 
tion and reaction. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
‘cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfortu- 
nately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned 
against a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy 
at the long-term bargain bottom in the offing that promises 
to be the fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one ‘guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters of 
appreciation now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- - 


lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations. While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them from the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in, the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can develop personality, 


seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go’so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of political and social trends. Without such guidance there is 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde- 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre- 
sponsibility, not sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the 3 zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment principles, can we build 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders, W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds unde: these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors: 
Cc. Lae DYKSTRA 
Provost at University of California 
at Los pe te 4 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. McKEE 
nt of Water and Power, 
ity of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 


Engineer, 


DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 
Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, a here 
organization. Send for Standard’s 
“Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
statement. Invest by the 10th—earn 
from the Ist. Federal Insurance up 
to $5,000.00. 
WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


GoM 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


A Standard & Poor’s Recommendation 


All selling below 30—issues that usually do 
better than the market in advances. 


>17< 
MEDIUM-PRICED STOCKS 


Another Standard & Poor’s Recommendation 


Issues subject to above-average long-term 
growth. They tend to rise more than the 
general list in advances. 
Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and 
$ address. You will get both lists plus the 
next 4 issues of Poor’s Investment Ad- 


visory Service. Offer open to new readers 
of this service only. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by Standard & Poor's Gorp. 
Established 1860 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. aesi-172 








MAKE A WILL 
tact 


Find 
referring te the New 
WILL SIMPLIFIED” 

by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers the law 
im 48 states. Mail $1.00 a | and book will be 
sent postpaid. (Publishers Law of Marriage 
& Divorce in 48 states, Adoption Law in 4 
states—$1.00 each). OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 
148, 115 W. 42nd Street, New York (8, N.Y. 


By W. C. HANSON 


AILROAD stocks have taken on 

a “new look” for 1948. In con- 

trast with their drab outlook and 

poor market performance of the last 

two years, prospects for rail shares are 
now much improved. 

Consequently, excellent capital-build- 
ing opportunities exist in the rail 
equity group. 

But careful selection, rather than in- 
discriminate buying, is still the safest 
and most profitable policy. 

The brighter promise for carrier 


on. Aside from moderate increase 
pending for certain rail unions, the 
level of wage rates is not likely to 
change much in 1948. 

All of which adds up to much im. 
proved earning power for many im. 
portant rails. Actually, 1947 profits for 
the industry proved to be far better 
than originally expected, approximat- 
ing $430 million, about 50% above 
1946 results. 

For the current year, it seems that 
rail profits will run somewhere be 





Earnings Background of Selected Rail Stocks 


Earnings Per Share 


Projected 


Dividend Price Range Recent 

Est 1947 1948} 1947 1947-1948 Price 
Atchison, T. & S. F....... . $17.00 $25.00 $6.00 99 92 
Baltimore & Ohio........ def.0.55 6.00 hae 1654- 7% ll 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 4.44} 5.80 3.00* 54%4-40% 43 
Denver, R. G. & Western.. 1.78 16.75 Sate 193%. 6% 18 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 3.00 6.30 cack 155- 5% 14 
Illinois Central ........ see 9.75 15.75 — 32%-18% 31 
Northern Pacific .......... 5.25 7.50 pistes 22%-13% 20 
Penmaylvania .......cscee. 0.50 2.75 0.50 26%-15% 18 
Southern Pacific .......... 9.50 15.40 4.00 51 -34% 48 
Southern Railway ........ 6.85 12.50 3.00 5044-28 38 
Union Pacific ........000- 23.40+ 28.75 6.00 165-120 159 





* Plus stock. +Actual earnings. ¢These are tentative indications of what the respective 
railroads could earn in 1948 based on new rate schedules and wage adjustments. It is 


still too early to consider them as definitive 


forecasts. 





shares is due to several basic causes. 
Of prime importance is the more fa- 
vorable rate structure, which is now 
about 18% above a year ago, owing to 
a series of small “interim” increases 
granted by the I.C.C. Latest of these 
was the 10% rise of last December. 

Indications are that an additional 
8% or 10% boost will be forthcoming 
in the Spring, and that the cumulative 
increases will then become permanent. 

Another important factor is the bet- 
ter wage and operating cost outlook. 
Generally speaking, the carriers have 
been better able to stabilize operating 
costs’ in recent months than in some 
time past. Also, the main element in 
rail operating costs—wages—is not 
likely to go up materially from here 











W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and business 
consultant, has written extensively in the 
field of finance. 





tween $600 million and $700 million. ; 


Some competent authorities, in fact, 
forecast still higher returns. But, even 
taking the lowest estimate, this would 
still be the best showing for the indus- 
try since its 1944 wartime earnings 
peak, 

Bearing in mind that not all rail 


shares are good purchases at this time, ¢ 


and that some will benefit more than 
others from current developments, it 
is suggested that the following be con- 
sidered for buying at this time: 
AtcHison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
One of the best-managed and most 
profitable rail systems in the country, 
with excellent earnings and dividend 
record. Looks undervalued on basis 
of present and projected income. 
BattimoreE & On10—Highly specu- 


lative; but its present low price leaves | 


much scope for recovery to reflect 
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CHESAPEAKE & Onlo—A “blue 
“chip” issue, representing a strong, 
end railroad. Attractive for both in- 
come and appreciation. 

Denver, Rio GranpE & WESTERN— 
Another speculative situation, but 1948 
net is expected to be best in many 
years, hinting better dividend outlook. 

GutF, Mosite & Oxn1o—Another 
low-priced speculation with strong ap- 
preciation prospects. 

Intinois CENTRAL—Has greatly im- 
proved financial status in recent years 
by scaling down debt and fixed 
charges, thus aiding position of com- 
mon. 

NoRTHERN Paciric—Heavy _ ship- 
ments are expected to continue in the 
rich agricultural and timber area 
served. An interesting medium-priced 
speculation. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Stock is now dras- 
tically deflated after two-year decline, 
reflecting deficit operations in. 1946- 
1947. However, turn for better is indi- 
cated, and 1948 should be a much bet- 
ter year. Stock looks attractive for re- 
covery, and this “100-year dividend 


over 1947 rate. 

SouTHERN Paciric—1947 saw larg- 
est traffic in company’s peacetime his- 
tory. Operating efficiency has much 
improved, with consequent benefit to 
earning power. Provides good yield as 
well as appreciation prospects. 

SouTHERN RaiLway — A medium 
quality issue of a carrier serving the 
Southeast. Should show substantial 
gain over the $6 per share estimated 
for 1947. 

Union Pactric—One of the largest 
and most profitable rail systems in the 
country; also has valuable oil lands 
which are adding measurably to earn- 
ings. After its coming stock split, re- 
sulting split-up shares will probably 
show substantial advances. 


* 


W. Alton Jones, who has wrought 
veritable miracles in upbuilding Cities 
Service, and who was chosen by the oil 
industry to construct Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch, which contributed in- 
valuably to winning the war, has been 
presented by the Government the 
Medal for Merit. 
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evidenced by Subscription Warrants expiring 3 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, February 10, 1948, to subscribe for these shares at $51 per share have been 
issued by the Corporation to its Stockholders, as more fully set forth in the Offering } 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the Underwriters will offer Capital Stock, 
purchased or to be purchased by them, at an offering price which shall be no more 
than the last sale price of the Stock on the New York Stock Exchange in the last 
preceding 24-hour period nor less than $51 per share. The offering price may be 
varied each 24-hour period but, it is intended, shall not be varied within any such 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such Underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


This is roy wed no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Capital Stock for sale, or as an offer | 
y, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Capital Stock. This Stock is 
initially being offered by the Company to its Stockholders and such offering 
is being made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


January 29, 1948 


2,269,050 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 















Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 




















It is common knowledge some stocks 
N] far out-perform others percentage-wise. 
"] The list, of course, changes. We 
"] provide a factual analysis of the Gain 
] and Loss Indexes recorded by 450 
‘i =6stocks (not only whet they did on 
previous moves, but their relative per- 
formance percentage-wise as a move 
progresses). This analysis helps .. . 
(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with 
below-average Gain xes, thus 
minimizing tying up capital in 
slow-movers; 

Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
Gain Indexes exceed their Loss 
Indexes in a manner which in- 
dicates they appear likely to out- 
perform “the market” in general; 
Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 

Select possible fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear 
to afford good speculative pos- 
sibilities. 

Perhaps you would care to ex- 
amine the several year record of 
this analysis (and the current list) 

cn determine for yourself 
whether or not it is possible, by 
basing stock selection on this fac- 
tual information, to make $1 do the 
work of $2 
sistency. 


Ask for, Report F-88 
Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 
Larchmont, New York 
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HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


aa 


Corp Lib-Owens-Ford 
Am. yy ee Loew’s, Inc. 
Am. Telephone Nat. Cash Reg. 
Am. Tobacco Co. Nat. Dis 


tillers 
N.Y. Cen. R.R. Co. 
Penney ws C.} Go. 
. Penn. R. R. Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Union Pac. R.R. Co, 
United Air Lines 


Blaw Knox Co. 


Detroit Edison 
Firestone T&R Western Union 
General Motors Youngstown S&T 
Babson’s opinion on these widely 
Sma ani age as you losses. 

y check you own, of 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad to us. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-60. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Figures to Watch 
in Gauging | 
Market Turning Points 


A few daily financial-page data have spe- 
cial value as clues to market turns, What 
they are, how to use them, and their OOUE: 
nificance are discussed in a we 

word bulletin, with charts...... Price 


Number of copies limited, 
so write for yours TODAY. 


PAUL HATMAKER 
Dept. F-4, Strasburg, Va. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


536-F & E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 


(Net on advisory service ) 


teaches how to eliminate 
% guessror in udging the proba- 
price movements 


and shows how to conduct your 


investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 


tested principles. 
Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite compre- 





hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 





ASSOCIATES, Inc. re 
Fo tbety Strack Mow Yous 6, N. Y. 
: me particulars. of your Course of 














KKK KK * * 
Your Dynamic Low-Price Stock ust 


* P Pius 1948 Outlook for Stocks * 


* “plas 6 weeks’ bulletin trial * 
plus investment instruction sheet 

*% pilus bull market objective chart * 
plas weekly stock movement chart 

*% all: for only $1.00, prepaid + 
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Groups That Are Acting Well 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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FEDERAL RESERVE policy on money- 
management now assumes prime im- 
portance in our domestic outlook. Need 
for checking inflationary spending by 
Government and for outright deflation- 
ary monetary policies is plainly evi- 
dent. Yet indications point to unwill- 
ingness of authorities to risk deflation 
in an election year. 

Rigidly fixed interest rates do not 
permit flexibility in control of credit. 
Money-managers have maneuvered 
themselves into a position of buying 
bonds (injecting money into the econ- 
omy) at a time when they should be 
curtailing the money supply. 


Gold-mining shares are being advo-- 


cated in some circles as “hedges against 
deflation.” For such purpose gold 
stocks do have merit. They were the 
only group which rose in value from 
general bull market apex in 1929 to 
depression bottom in 1932. 

This writer, however, believes that 
any major deflation is not yet in sight. 

Study of group action of stocks 
often reveals speculative opportunities. 
For example, Railroad stocks have 
stood out on the upside for weeks. Last 
December this group lifted out of its 
long trading rut and made a new high 
for the year and longer. Thereafter its 
reaction has held to mere technical 
proportions, giving investors an op- 
portunity to pick up shares for partici- 
pation in the indicated upswing ahead. 

Among the best speculative vehicles 





in railroad section now are: Southern 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Kansas City 
Southern and St. Louis-San Francisco. 

Another group which seems to be 
pointing higher is the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing industry. Last Spring these 
stocks established a post-war bottom 
(lowest since 1938) at a level down 
about 60% from their post-war high. 
Now up about 20% from bottom, ac- 
companying a rise less than one-quar- 
ter that size for typical industrials, 
Aircraft issues are showing strength. 

Analysis of individual issues sug- 
gests these as favorites: United Air- 
craft, Boeing Airplane, and in low 
price-class, Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane (now 4-5). 

Air Lines and Motion Pictures rep- 
resent groups which appear to be in 
process of establishing a base. 

Normally Copper stocks undergo 
relatively wide swings. During war, 
metal price-fixing and other restric- 
tions deadened that market. Here and 
there, however, signs are appearing 
that their normal mobility may return. 

American Smelting has already 
forged ahead sharply, aided by 20% 
stock dividend. Others may soon swing 
into line on upside. Anaconda, con- 
fined in a narrow area for many 
months, should be watched for an early 
break-out on topside. 


Farm Implements, Steels, Oils and , 


Office Equipments also continue to per- 
form encouragingly. 
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N recent weeks, numerous letters 
have been received. from readers 


f who are anxious to obtain larger yields 


on their investments than provided by 
government bonds. In many cases, 
high living costs make this imperative. 

Accordingly, I submit a diversified 
list of bonds: 


Recent 

Name of bond and maturity Price 
© Am. Tel & Tel. 254s, 1986........... 87 
mm. Tobacco Se, 1962.......esecccee 102 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 1952..... 103 


Chi. Mil. & St. Paul Ist 4s, 1994.... 101 
Chi. Rock Island & Pacific 1st 4s, 1994 104 


Cons. Edison of New York 3s, 1972.. 102 
Lehigh Valley of New York 4%s, 1950 71 


New York Telephone 2%s, 1982..... 95 
Northern Pacific 4s, 1997........... 100 
Penna. R. R. gen. 444s, 1965........ 100 
pemme. R. R. Stés, 1968......cccace 98 
St. Louis San Francisco 4s, 1997..... 83 
Socony-Vacuum 2%s, 1976.......... 92 
Standard Oil of N.J. 23s, 1971...... 92 
Ward Baking 5%s, 1970............ 105 


The Lehigh Valley bond mentioned 
is speculative; might be extended at 
maturity rather than paid off. It is a 
small issue, secured by valuable rail- 
road mileage. 

I believe the other bonds will pay 
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AmerIcAN , Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
New York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable March 1, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at close of business February 
20, 1948. 

A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable March 31, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 27, 1948. 


JOHN E. KING 


Treasurer 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
January 30th, 1948 
‘THE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3714c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 3lst, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 12th, 1948. Checks 
will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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Selected Bonds for Income 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


their interest regularly, and be paid at 
maturity. ‘ 

The bonds of the St. Paul, as well as 
Rock Island and San Francisco, are 
the new bonds issued through recent 
reorganizations. I believe they are ade- 
quately secured by railroad mileage. 

Bonds, in general, have declined 
substantially from their highs of a 
year ago, due to the rising trend in 
interest rates. For example, the Am. 
Telephone bonds mentioned reached 
10014 a year ago, and some weeks ago 
declined to 84. 

In recommending these bonds for 
income purposes, readers should bear 
in mind that there is no assurance that 
the prices will not decline. This could 
readily occur, since interest rates are 
likely. to rise farther, even if slowly 
and moderately. Likewise, there is no 
guarantee that the Government will 
continue to support its bonds at pres- 
ent prices. I have my doubts on this 
subject. 

Nevertheless, a purchaser of these 
bonds will be assured of-a steady in- 
come; and should lower prices ulti- 
mately be reached, he could buy more, 
with confidence. Thus, the average cost 
price would be reduced. 

This same reasoning applies to high- 
grade preferred stocks, recently men- 
tioned in this column. Much better 
yields are now obtainable than a year 
ago. For example, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric $3.80 preferred reached a high of 
109 last year. Recently, it was around 
91. Last year General Motors $3.75 
preferred reached 107; recently, it was 
around 93. These stocks are high- 
grade. 

Last Summer Pittsburgh-Consolida- 
tion Coal was recommended here 
around 24. Since then it advanced to 
above 32, and the dividend was in- 
creased. Price now around $30. It is 
reported that last year’s earnings were 
about $6 a share. A leader in the move 
to produce gasoline out of coal, in view 
of the awful shortage of petroleum 
products, this stock appears to contain 
the elements of a profitable specula- 
tion, The Mellon management is most 
capable and trustworthy. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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2 LOW-PRICED | 
STOCKS 


Our staff has isolated two low- ; 
priced issues having strong funda- 
mental and technical positions, one 





of which we believe will be a mar- & 


ket leader of 1948. Charts, analyses 
and buy levels are available. 


SHARP DECLINE 
IN COMMODITIES 


Looming ahead as this is written & 
(late January) is a severe decline § 
in many gfains and other com- = 
modities. Stock Trend Bulletins 
are as frank in their comments in J 
this field as in the securities field. 


New readers who would like to § 
have our frank hedge-free opinion = 


on the current and prospective 3 - 


stock market and late February § 
and early March commodity trends, = 
may have our latest Bulletin plus Z 
the next 4 issues on re- 
CONDE OF OCTET s< oscesunn ens $1 ia = 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: & 
Six months’ service.... . $55 T] z 
One year’s service..... $100 pe a 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-215, Springfield 3, Mass. & 

















OVERDEFLATED 


100 stocks 


Selling 50% or more 
below their ’46 Highs 


SPECIAL UNITED Report 
presents 100 stocks forced 
down by year-end tax selling and 
recent market weakness. From this 
deflated group our Staff has selected 
8 as most attractive. 


8 Stocks to Buy NOW 


1. Down from 51 to 18; yields 8% 

2. At 14 is 58% below °46; earns nearly $4 

3. Airline selling at 1/, previous high 

4. Earnings sharply rising; 54% below "46 

5. Undervalued growth issue in Paper field 
with large new capacity 

6. Elec. Equip. stock at 19; yields 74% 

7. At 22, from 48; earns about $3.75 a share 

8. Air Conditioning unit with record business 

Not often are such sound stocks available 

at these deflated levels. 


For an introductory copy of this 
valuable Report — 


Send for Bulletin FM-56 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass 
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(Continued from page 25) 





‘earnest study and will be reproduced 
in our March 15 issue. 

An excellent and detailed response 
on behalf of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. (from which the fol- 
lowing is condensed) came from Vice- 
President Bickelhaupt: 


. Able and experienced men are 
meeded to manage our business; .. . it is 
getting substantially more difficult every day 
to get good men unless they are paid ade- 

y. . . . Management salaries paid by 

ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
when related to volume of business, wages, 
taxes, net earnings, and dividends, are well 
below the average of comparable ratios for 
some 40 of our larger corporations. ... We 
pay no bonuses to executives, nor do we 
have any plan by which an executive may 
receive additional compensation through 


mal participation in the earnings of the. 


. Nothing is so important to 
the contd its workers, its owners, or the 
public, as good management, and the most 
important job the Board of Directors has is 
to see to it that the business- has the best 
management possible.” 

New York Central’s President Metz- 
man replied with full reasons, logically 
set forth in the following excerpt: 


“ ... You suggest that a reduction in 
the salary paid to the president of the Com- 
pany would help it in bargaining with work- 
ers on the question of wages. I have had 
some rather close contact with negotiations 

of this kind, their origin, handling and dis- 
position, and think I can fairly say that any 
such action would be a futile, meaningless 
gesture as regards its influence on such pro- 
cedures. You also speak of the saving to 
stockholders. If the entire salary of the 
President. were to be turned back to the 
Treasury, it would amount to 1.4¢ per share 
per year on the outstanding capital stock. 
_ The financial welfare of the New York Cen- 
tral must always rest on the basis of a com- 
pensatory return on the facilities devoted to 
_ transportation service and we .. . are bend- 
ing every effort in the direction of securing 
such a return. . . . I do not believe that 
there is a president of any railroad com- 
_ pany who would not be willing to forego his 
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salary if it meant the financial salvation of 


the company he represents. On the other 
hand, I am quite certain that such action, 
so far as the financial results of operation 
are concerned, would be so minute as to be 
hardly discernible.” 

The first letter to note that the stock- 
holder was “not one of record” came 
from Mr. Tapscott, of Consolidated 
Edison, but he assumed “your stock 
stands in a name other than your own” 
and goes on to say: “Nevertheless your 
interest in the company’s affairs is ap- 
preciated.” And he only mentions the 
point at the end of the letter, after 
dealing fully with the query raised. 

Tapscott’s handling of the point 
makes a striking contrast with the cold 
snort from J. W. Glenn, President of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., which 
seemed to challenge the letter’s right 
to receive any answer whatsoever: 

“Our records do not indicate that stock 
is outstanding in your name. I suggest, 
therefore, that you advise me the serial 
number of the stock certificate held by you 


and also the name under which such certifi- 
cate is registered.” 


American Can Co.’s response was a 
most genial one, tinged with ironic hu- 
mor, and extending a cordial invitation 
for a personal visit: 


. I presume that you are downtown occa- 
sionally, in the neighborhood of our office, 
and I should be delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you and discussing not 
only the subject you mention but also some 
of the other phases of the business which 
are somewhat complicated although not as 
personal. Frankly, I am quite interested in 
meeting a man who handles as deftly as 
you have done a subject such as the one 
covered by your letter.” 


An invitation to visit so that “we can 
discuss freely the matter you have in 
mind” also came from Chairman V. N. 
Roadstrum of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp. A logical, aggressive de- 
fense is set forth by Lewis Cushman, 
head of Purity Bakeries Corp. in a 
frank, friendly reply: 

. » » My compensation . . . is substantially 
lower than that received by the head of any 
other of the major baking companies and is, 
I believe, moderate when compared with the 
salaries of chief executives of most corpora- 
tions doing a business in excess of $60,000,- 
000 a year, and in such strong financial 


‘position. You have raised an interesting 


point in connection with the attitude of labor 
unions. . . . However, I have never known 
of a case anywhere in this company where 
my compensation has been a matter of dis- 
cussion between the union delegates and 
management. I believe the unions realize that 
such compensation does not represent “take 
home pay” because of extremely high Fed- 


Sosthenes Behn, mogul of Interna. 
tional. Tel. & Tel. Corp., promised | 
“careful consideration,” pointed ou, 
that salaries paid to top officials “are 
generally regarded as being on the low 
side considering the wide and varied 
responsibilities of the men involved.” 
Chrysler Corp.’s famed K. T. Keller 
welcomed the letter, “and the oppor. 
tunity to write you in response to your 
suggestions is appreciated.” He went 
on to state: 

. It may interest you that the cost of 
our executive payroll as a whole last year 
amounted to only one and one-half mills per 
dollar of sales. The executive supervision 
given the engineering, production and dis. 
tribution of the vehicles we made and sold 
last year cost the buyer $2 per car. Chrys. 
ler’s showing in this regard is a very con- 
servative one... .” 

On behalf of President Vaughan of 
Curtiss-Wright Secretary J. M. Scanlan 
replied: 

“Some time ago, after . . . return to our 
pre-war status, Mr. Vaughan voluntarily cut 
his salary approximately 15%.” 

In a straight-from-the-shoulder reply 
Republic Steel Corp.’s President C. M. 
White hit hard at a point brought out 
more diplomatically in most replies— 
that able men with great responsibili- 
ties won’t in effect do it for nothing: 

“, . . Of the compensation which I re 
ceive ... more than 70% goes to the Gov- 
ernment. I am down to where I have been 
saving no money for several years due to 
the high tax situation. I have turned down 
two positions in the last two years, either 
of which would have brought me greater 
compensation than I am receiving at Re- 
public. I have no intention of suggesting 
that my salary be reduced and, on the con- 
trary, if it were reduced it would be my 
present thought to resign “immediately.” 

Along the same lines, Harry Sinclair 
of Sinclair Oil in effect said that “once 
was enough” for salary cuts: 

. - On my own initiative my salary was 
reduced some time ago.” 

From Servel, Inc., Chicago’s Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Corp. the 
replies were very complete, though 
formal, and from officers other than 
the President. Excerpts from these 
letters will be published March 15. 

Not heard from were American 
Chicle Co., Artloom Corp., Childs Co., 
Cities Service Oil Co., Decca Records, 
Inc., General Electric Co., General 
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Motors Corp,, and Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. 
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Tax Relief Coming, Declares Senator 
at League Forum 


The following from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (written by its Financial Edi- 
tor, E. S. Banks) give highlights of 
talks made at the Investors League All- 
Day Forum held in that city on “How 
Can We Resume The Flow of. Venture 
Capital?” 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin (R., 
Colo.) declared that the present Re- 
publican Congress will pass an income 
tax reduction bill during the present 
session. The measure, he told a forum 
sponsored by the Investors League at 
Bellevue-Stratford, “will remove en- 
tirely from the rolls several million 
taxpayers in the lower income brackets, 
will provide for relief to all income 
taxpayers all the way along the line. . . 
and again will assure that the greatest 
percentage reduction and _ greatest 
amount of money reduction shall go to 
those in the lower brackets.” 

He contended that Truman’s pro- 
posal for limits on peacetime profits 
would set a precedent for peace- 
time use of a form of taxation “which 
has a strong repressive effect upon the 
incentives motivating the American 
economic system.” 

Millikin declared that rapidly in- 
creasing production was essential to 
the nation . . . that taxes were having 
a depressive effect on incentives of 
those who must put this plan into 
operation. Current stock market, he 
said, reflected unwillingness of inves- 
tors to assume business risks. 


RISK-TAKING ESSENTIAL 


Francis Adams Truslow, president, 
N. Y. Curb Exchange, told the forum 
that “our whole economic system 
would collapse if people ceased to spec- 
ulate.” He said that in an economy 
based on individual risk and one which 

grown up on speculation, “it is 
astonishing and ridiculous that we 
should give the word ‘speculation’ the 
‘connotation of evil.” 
He said that one of the most difficult 


obstructions to venture capital is the 
inhibition which has been instilled in 
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people against taking a risk. We should 
speak out boldly,” he declared, “not in 
defense, but in commendation of the 
speculative motive—of the willingness 
to risk capital.” 

John A. Murphy, partner, Reynolds 
& Co., defending speculation, asserted 
“we must do whatever is necessary to 
educate the people to have a respect 
for stock and commodity exchanges. 
Speculation is what made America, 
and if speculation ceases to be in the 
blood of the average American, then 
we would be suffering from dry rot.” 


WOMEN CAN HELP 


Mary G. Roebling, board chairman, 
Trenton Trust Co., declaring that wo- 
men today control 70% of the nation’s 
private wealth, said women are in a 
position to influence their share of ven- 
ture capital. “We are prone to mini- 
mize the importance of women in the 
field of security ownership,” she said. 
“Righly directed, it could form a vast 
reservoir of capital, ample to take care 
of industrial venture capital.” 

Subsidization by U.S. Government 
of American corporations entering 
partnerships with private business 
people in other countries to increase 
world production of goods was urged 
by Allen M. Pope, whe recently re- 
tired as president of First Boston 
Corp. 

Lammot du Pont, retired board 
chairman of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., declared that “the system of free 
enterprise, based upon the sanctity of 
capital, cannot continue to prosper if 
tax rates are so high as to stifle the 
incentive to make risk investments in 
business.” 

Outlining the need for venture capi- 
tal, Nathaniel S. Chadwick, vice-presi- 
dent, National Securities Research 
Corp., contended that current high 
wartime taxes “are not encouraging to 
ventures.” He pointed out that “for the 
first time in ‘history, we are faced with 
a government that costs us more than 
food during peace.” 


|DULL or 





DYNAMIC? 


@ Will it contain uninspiring 
statistics only...or facts and 
pictures, dramatically pre- 
sented in a way that wili 
benefit public and stock- 
holder relations? 


@ As specialists in prepara- 
tion and design of annual 
reports, in pamphlet form and 
for publication advertising, 
we can help you. Write, or 
telephone—COrtlandt 7-5060 
for complete details. 


ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
131 Cedar Street New York 6,N. ¥. 








Your Annual Keport~ 








Dividend 
Notice 


BURLIN GTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


Janvary 
30, 1948 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular dividends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
Ye cents per share 


3%2% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(44th Consecutive Dividend) 
37% cents per share 


Each dividend is payable March 1, 1948, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 6, 1948. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 





















CONTINENTAL 


C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The mrst quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1948. Books will 
not close. 

















SHERLOCK McKEWEN. Treasurer. 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety. 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, to stock- 
holders of record at the ro ¥? busi- 
—_ March 15. 1948. Books will not 
c ‘ 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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...on the Business of Life 


The great truths of human life do 
not spring new born to each new gen- 
eration. They derive from long experi- 
ence. They are the gathered wisdom of 
the race. They are renewed in time of 
conflict and danger. If the times in 
which we are now living do not bring 
a fuller understanding of the great tra- 
ditions of the Western European peo- 
ples and an almost Messianic desire to 
affirm them, we are not worthy of that 
heritage. —FREDERICK OSBORN. 


Strength of mind is exercise, not 
rest. —PoPE. 


Two things, well considered, would 
prevent many quarrels: first, to have 
it well ascertained whether we are not 
disputing about terms rather than 
things and, second, to examine whether 
that on which we differ is worth con- 
tending about. —Ca.es C. Cotton. 


The rung of a ladder was never 
meant to rest upon, but only to hold a 
man’s foot long enough to enable him 
to put the other somewhat higher. 

—Tuomas HUXLEY. 


Science is teaching man to know and 
reverence truth, and to believe that 
only as far as he knows and loves it 
can he live worthily on earth, and vin- 
dicate the dignity of his spirit. 

—Moses Harvey. 


Goodness is always an asset. A man 
who is straight, friendly and useful 
may never be famous, but he is re- 
spected and liked by all who know 
him. He has laid a sound foundation 
for success and he will have a worth- 


while life. —Hersert N. Casson. 


The selfish man suffers more from 
his selfishness than he from whom 
that selfishness withholds some im- 
portant benefit. —EMERSON. 


Toil, feel, think, hope; you will be 
sure to dream enough before you die, 
without arranging for it. _ 

—J. STERLING. 
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The life of every man is a diary in 
which he means to write one story, and 
writes another, and his humblest hour 
is when he compares the volume as it 
is with what he vowed to make it. 

—J. M. Barrie. 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It brings 
you food, but not appetite; medicine, 
but not health; acquaintances, but not 
friends; servants, but not faithfulness; 
days of joy, but not peace or happi- 
ness. —HEnrIK IBSEN. 


A soul exasperated by its ills falls 
out with everything, with its friend 
and itself. —ApDISON. 


The thirst of desire is never filled, 
nor fully satisfied. —CICERO. 


Man supposes that he directs his life 
and governs his actions, when his ex- 
istenee is irretrievably under the con- 
trol of destiny. —GOETHE. 


I am inclined to put the zenith of 
success—the time of most considera- 
tion and public labor—as somewhere 
in the sixties, say from sixty-five to 
seventy. © —W. RoBertson NICOLL. 


In these days of confusion and be- 
wilderment, we need not fear if we will 
give ourselves to God. Then only ‘will 
our cause be just, our leadership in- 
vincible. 
great. If we cling to it we shall be 
greater. —CLaRK G. Kues.er, D.D. 


Pe Ly se 


This faith has made us 





A Text 


He that is slothful in his 

work is brother to him that 

is a great waster. 
—Proverss 18:9 


Sent in by Arthur P. Vaughn, 
Fort Myers, Fla. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 














The habit of reading is the ofly, 
I know in which there is no allloy, } 
lasts when all other pleasures fade, |; 
will be there to support you when al 
otuer resources are gone. It will }. 
present to you when the energies of 
your body have fallen away from you, 
It will. make your hours pleasant ty 
you as long as you live. 


—ANTHONY TROLLOp#, 






Money plus ideas plus enterprix 
add up to success. 


—THE EFFIciency Macazine. 


It took thrift and savings, together 
with tremendous character and vision, 
to make our nation what it is today, 
And it will take thrift and savings, to. 
gether with constant ingenuity and 
stamina, to conserve our remaining re 
sources to enable us to continue to be 
a great nation. —JoHN W. Snyope. 


The diamond cannot be polished 
without friction, nor the man perfected 
without trials. —CHINESE PRovens. 


Anybody can become angry—that is 
easy; but to be angry with the right 
person, and to the right degree, and at 
the right time, and for the right pur- 
pose, and in the right way—that is not 
within everybody’s power and is not 
easy. — ARISTOTLE. 


To clear difficulties out of the way, 
there is no axe like a good principle. 
—Epwarp W. ZIEGLER. 


A tool is but the extension of 4 


man’s hand and a machine is but a 
complex tool; and he that invents a 
machine augments the power of man 
and the well-being of mankind. 
—Henry Warp BEECHER 


True eloquence renounces eloquence; 
the individual never asserts himself 
more than when he forgets himself. 

—ANDRE GIDE. 


Laziness grows on people; it begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains 
The more one has to do the more hes 
able to accomplish. 

—Sir THomas Buxton. 


A quiet conscience makes one % 
serene. —Byron. 
* 

In response to many requests from readétt, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hete 
have been published in book form. Price 
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There’s a good reason why 
WESTERN ELECTRIC is in this family circle 





“I'm Western Electric. 
~—— | back up your 
Bell Telephone 
Service with 
equipment and 
supplies.”’ 





Western Electric is a member of the Bell System family 
circle for exactly the same reason that your local Bell 
Telephone company is a member—to assure the close 
teamwork that is essential for efficient, 
nation-wide telephone ser vice for you. 


economical, 


As the supply member of the family, Western Elec- 
tric makes telephone equipment, buys all kinds of 
supplies, keeps these things in stock at 29 distributing 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apporotus. 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 
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INSTALLER .. 


of telephone 
central office 


houses for delivery to the telephone companies, and 
installs central office equipment. 

This unified service of supply results in many econ- 
omies to the Bell Telephone companies and, in turn, 
to you who use the telephone. 


Since 1882. Western Electric has been a member of 
the Bell Telephone family —helping to make your 
service the world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 





















A UNIT OF THE ou @) BA) system SINCE 1882 


Always far in advance 
of the field 


The 
INTERNATIONAL 


METRO 


THE PIONEER, ALL-STEEL, EXTRA-CAPACITY 
MULTI-STOP, LIGHT-DELIVERY TRUCK 


Ten years of extra profit-making is the impressive rec- 
ord of the International-Metro Truck—and for all classes 
of business that deliver light, bulky packages on multi- me : : ; 
stop routes. . This dominant success in the motor truck industry— 
pioneered by International and built only by International 


International-Metro is to service—how readily replace- 
ment parts and units are available when they are needed. 


Drivers and owners themselves tell how economical : : 
, —today presents 10 years of constantly improved design, 
the International-Metro is to operate—how much extra 
load it carries—how easy it is to load and unload—how 


responsive it is in traffic—how quick to start and stop— For details, see your International Dealer or Branch, 
how much extra work it enables drivers to do—and how 
fresh it leaves drivers at the end of the day. | 


Motor Truck Division ka 
These same drivers and owners tell how easy the INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * Chicago 


construction and performance. 
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the 22 models in the complete Internationa FI 
Line, which includes everything from half-ton roe S Chey, 
pickup trucks to off-highway vehicles with a \ \ % Tune in James Melton on 
gross weight rating of 90,000 Ibs. £ A (\ 
( L) 


“Harvest of Stars” NBC Sunday! 


INTERNATIONAL ‘ Zrucks 
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